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I. 

A GBAVE DANGEK TO THE COMMUNITY. 

It is, perhaps, ungracious to sound a harsh note in a com- 
pany so happy and well content as we are to-day in Wall Street. 

My excuse must be that I honestly believe that we are liable 
to lose our heads ; that we have entered on business methods that 
may lead us to the brink of disaster, if, indeed, they do not land 
us over the brink. On the other hand, these business methods 
have been inaugurated, and are vouched for, by a company of men 
who have never known failure, and who may succeed in steering us 
safely over what appears to my old-fashioned eyes a very treach- 
erous deep. 

It is certain that under the direction of these men stocks are 
booming. Sales are making at a rate unprecedented in the 
financial history of the world. Everybody is accumulating money. 
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Millionaires are created almost over night. Even the messenger 
boys are sharing in the good times. Opulence is in the air, and 
contentment is written on every face. The Street is in its heyday. 
Why, then, give a danger cry, when perhaps no danger exists? 

Because, to me, there seems to be something very much like 
sleight-of-hand in the way in which industries are doubling up in 
value, as at the touch of the magician's wand. Here we have a 
factory — a good, conservative, productive investment — which may 
be turning out anything from toys to locomotives. It falls into 
the hands of the consolidators, and, whereas it was worth $50,000 
yesterday, to-day it is worth $150,000 — at least on paper. Stocks 
are issued; bonds are put out; and loans are solicited, with these 
stocks as security. The man who owned the factory could proba- 
bly not have borrowed over $10,000 on it. Now, however, when 
the $50,000 plant is changed into a stock issue of $150,000, 
bankers and financiers are asked to advance $60,000 or $70,000 
on what is practically the same property, and many of them, 
from all accounts, make the advance. 

tinder these circumstances, a "squeeze" seems to me inevitable. 
The Clearing House is reporting, from week to week, an expansion 
of loans far beyond anything that was dreamed of heretofore. 
This cannot go on forever; yet, from all appearances, the era of 
consolidation has only set in. 

A reaction must come as soon as the banks realize the sit- 
uation. A property is not worth $50,000 one day and $150,000 
the next simply because a company of men, no matter how big 
and important they are, say so. 

It is truly remarkable, the increase which has taken place in 
requests for loans based on industrials. No one can even estimate 
the amount of money that has been advanced on securities of this 
class ; but it is a conservative estimate to say that industrial loans 
are as ten to one compared with conditions a few years ago. 
This is apparent from the business offered at my office from day 
to day. The volume of money in the country is entirely inade- 
quate to meet anything like the demands that are made on col- 
lateral of this class. In fact, we have gotten away entirely from 
the old idea of making the money of the country the basis of our 
trading. Instead, there is thrown into the business world, to be 
used as a trading medium, millions upon millions of new stocks, 
the real value of which is yet to be determined. As soon as this 
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is thoroughly realized, we may look for trouble, pending a re- 
adjustment. This can be predicted with perfect safety. If no 
other cause brings this condition about, it will come when the 
great volume of railroad bonds now being prepared for public 
subscription is offered. Securities of this class always have the 
preference with lenders; and when they come into the market by 
wholesale, as they must, there will undoubtedly be considerable 
suffering, and interest rates will advance sharply. Loans on in- 
dustrials will be called. New loans will be made only on prime 
railroad stocks and bonds. But it is fair to assume that the busi- 
ness world will adjust itself to the new conditions, for the country 
is undoubtedly in a prosperous condition. 

As to the final value of these industrial consolidations to any 
class in the community, that is still to be proven. 

The great success of the Standard Oil Company is always 
adduced by the believers in consolidation, whenever the scheme 
is attacked. It is true that this company has had enormous 
success, and that it has benefited the community. It has lowered 
the price of oil, bringing it down gradually from forty-five cents 
to seven or eight cents a gallon. Through its excellent manage- 
ment it has evolved methods for using all the by-products of crude 
oil, and, first and last, has added many hundreds of millions to 
the wealth of the country. It has made its owners, the capitalists, 
very rich, and it has acted well by its employees and by consumers. 

But if consolidation has produced all these things, it has also, 
in the case of this company, produced a feeling of unrest and dis- 
quiet, industrial and political, that threatens, sooner or later, to 
bring serious results. Every Legislature in the land, almost, has 
attacked it at one time or another. It has become a by-word 
among all classes, and is pointed to in every community as one 
of the dangers of the Eepublic. Over and over again, it has 
been the issue in political campaigns. Men who were its com- 
petitors have accused its officers of all sorts of practices. Con- 
gressional committees have sat in inquiry on it, States have risen 
against it, criminal courts in many parts of the country have had 
its alleged crimes on their dockets. Of course, the greater part 
of this agitation has been entirely unjustifiable. The charges of 
criminal aggression, when traced, have been found to emanate 
almost invariably from irresponsible sources. The complaints of 
unfair practices have been voiced generally by men who were 
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driven to the wall in trade competition, because they could not 

dispute the market with a concern so magnificently organized. 

But the very groundlessness of most of the complaints ought to 
be viewed by conservative men as a danger signal. Such com- 
plaints, persevered in as they have been, show that the community 
opposes the idea embodied in this great monopoly, and that it is 
willing to seize on any pretext to make clear this opposition. 

Is it desirable to add to institutions that cause such commotion 
and keep all the newspapers in the land, rightly or wrongly, busy 
with denunciations? I doubt it. The chief owners of the 
Standard Oil business have grown so enormously wealthy that, in 
their individual as well as in their corporate capacity, they 
dominate wherever they choose to go. They can make or unmake 
almost any property, no matter how vast. They can almost com- 
pel any man to sell them anything at any price. 

So shrewd and careful an observer as Henry Clews, in a re- 
cently published article, touching on this tremendous power as 
brought to bear in Wall Street, summed up the situation very 
clearly, saying : 

"With them, manipulation has ceased to be speculation. Their 
resources are so vast that they need only to concentrate on any given 
property in order to do with it what they please; and that they have 
thus concentrated on a considerable number of properties outside of 
the stocks in which they are popularly supposed to be exclusively in- 
terested, is a fact well known to every one who has opportunities of 

getting beneath the surface How much money this group 

of men have made it is impossible even to estimate. That it is a sum 
beside which the gain of the most daring speculator of the past was a 
mere bagatelle is putting the case mildly. And there is an utter 
absence of chance that is terrible to contemplate. This combination 
controls Wall Street almost absolutely. Many of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions are at their service in supplying accommodations 
when needed. With such power and facilities, it is easily conceivable 
that these men must make enormous sums on either side of the 
market." 

Surely that is not a desirable state of affairs, and a condition 
that breeds it ought hardly to be extended. And with all its 
vast wealth and domination to-day, the Standard Oil Company 
started out modestly enough. It built up conservatively from 
small beginnings. It bought the properties it controls to-day at 
fair prices, and built them up by the application of close business 
principles, little by little. 
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But under the new order it is different. The consolidations of 
to-day begin at the very outset with capitalizations that cast all past 
experiences into the shade, and that almost stagger the imagina- 
tion. The steel combination now forming, we are told, is to start 
off with a capitalization of $1,000,000,000. This is more than one- 
half of the National Debt. It is one-seventieth of the entire 
wealth of the United States. The total money in circulation in 
the United States, according to the Treasurer's statistics, is $2,- 
113,294,983. It will be seen, therefore, that this company's issue 
of securities will represent practically one-half of the entire vol- 
ume of money in America. In a year or two, if precedents count 
for anything, this capitalization will be very largely increased, 
and that in spite of the fact that stockholders in the Steel 
Company, which was the basis of the new combination, got three 
shares of stock in the new company for one in the old — scores of 
millions being thus added to the interest-earning securities in 
the United States, by merely the stroke of a pen. When wealth 
is created in that way, what security is there for the whole 
scheme ? Not another furnace added to the plant ; simply a lift- 
ing process, and what was one million before is three millions 
now. The great experience and strength of the men who pro- 
duced this change will make us accept the new valuation, and 
that is all there is in it. 

If any of the men in whom we very properly have this con- 
fidence should die suddenly, everything would be disorganized. 
Even as it is, things may break at a critical period, and then we 
shall have to find a new level with considerable trouble and agi- 
tation to ourselves. Just at present, no one can say, with any- 
thing like accuracy, where we stand. 

The great railroad combinations we have had thrust on us 
recently I consider only less dangerous than the industrial com- 
binations, because they are based on sounder considerations. 
Their stocks and bonds have not, in general, been doubled or 
trebled, nor unduly inflated. But they are bad, nevertheless. 
They are sure to arouse 'the people. And the people, once 
aroused, are more powerful than the railroad combinations. It 
is right and proper that the capitalist who invests his money 
in railroads or other great enterprises should be assured of a 
reasonable and fair return ; it is right that railroads should have 
an agreement not to cut rates below a fair profit-making figure. 
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But this should be done in conventions, by meetings, by agree- 
ments — not in the stifling of competition. 

Farmers will consider themselves injured by rates, States 
will inaugurate inimical legislation, and there will be deep hos- 
tility to combined capital. 

Sir Richard Tangye, the great English iron master and 
economist, gives us an unprejudiced view of what may come of the 
wholesale attempt to kill off legitimate competition. He says : 

"America will one day awake to the stern reality of the evil, and 
when its terrible nature is fully realized some strong legislation must 
follow. 

"I believe if legislation does not step in and treat these men as 
it would treat other deadly enemies of the state, there will be such 
an uprising in the States as has not been since the accession of 
Abraham Lincoln to supreme power. There is no tyranny in the world 
to be compared with the tyranny of the active, scheming gold tyrant. 
It is inconceivable that 70,000,000 free Americans will bend their necks 
to such a sordid despotism. If they do, they will deserve to be en- 
slaved." 

This is a violent view, and one perhaps unjustified by the 
circumstances as we know them nearer home; but there was a 
time when we looked on the Englishman's view of our institution 
of legalized human slavery as violent. That something may 
come of Sir Richard Tangye's prophecy of retaliative legislation 
was made manifest during the last session of Congress. One of 
the leaders of the Republican party — the party that has always 
been the friend of capital, as it has been of labor — introduced a 
measure cutting off the protective duty on the products man- 
ufactured by the big steel combination. Nothing came of this 
measure, but its very introduction was a political straw that 
should exercise a restraining influence on the capitalists who are 
rushing pell-mell into the new system of "concentrated manage- 
ment," as they call it. 

They had better remain content with the old-fashioned system 
of honest competition, under which we have grown great as a 
nation and prosperous as a people. Russell Sage. 



II. 
THEIR ADVANTAGES TO THE COMMUNITY. 
On one point Mr. Sage is undoubtedly right. There is in 
the community a general feeling of hostility towards the railroad 
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and industrial consolidations that have been effected and towards 
those that are now under way. 

This hostility is strong, but undefined. Much of it has come, 
undoubtedly, through the teachings of the newspapers, and, in a 
measure, through the speeches of political orators. It began 
when the "trust" came into being as the result of an effort to ob- 
viate ruinous competition. The "trust" was found a very cum- 
bersome structure, and the law of the land declared it illegal. It 
was not a consolidation in any sense of the term, and differed 
entirely from the business scheme under which the consolidations 
of to-day are being effected and operated. Under the "trust" 
system the stocks of various and competing organizations were 
trusteed in the hands of a few men, to whom was given absolute 
and unqualified power to do what they saw fit with the proper- 
ties placed under their control. It was not on its face a healthy 
arrangement, and it met with violent opposition on all hands. 

The new system in force to-day is neither illegal nor, so far 
as our experience thus far has shown, harmful to the community. 
But the people at large have not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween the new and the old, and the odium attaching to the "trust" 
is visited on the consolidation. The old scheme left intact all the 
corporations it found in existence. In the nature of things, no 
economy in production could be effected. All the old officers of 
the individual organizations remained. 

Certain plants were shut down to restrict the output, but this 
process affected only the workingmen who were thrown out of 
employment. The high-salaried men continued to draw their 
pay, and large bonuses were paid regularly to the stockholders or 
owners of the plants that had been put out of business. In- 
creased profits, therefore, could generally be obtained only by an 
increase of price for the product, which was saddled on the con- 
sumer. Under the new system, a different usage prevails. 
Operating expenses are reduced by combining a number of in- 
stitutions under one management. Useless officers and unpro- 
ductive middlemen are cut off. The systems of purchasing and 
distributing are simplified. Economies are effected by the direct 
purchase of material in large quantities, or, better still, by adding 
to the combination a department for the acquisition and control 
of the sources from which raw material is drawn. Thus, the Car- 
negie Company, which was the highest type of this system, 
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took its iron from its own mines, made its coke in its own ovens, 
worked up its material in its own furnaces, and shipped the 
finished product over its own railroad or in its own vessels. In 
the great Krupp Iron Works, of Germany, this system has been 
in operation for two generations ; and, instead of arousing public 
antagonism, the Krupps have the admiration and good will of the 
entire German nation, from the Emperor down. 

What has just been effected in the great steel combination is 
simply an enlargement of the Carnegie plan, and, when the value 
of the great properties combined is taken into consideration, the 
capitalization of one thousand million dollars is not exorbitant. 
The Carnegie Company by itself was a colossal institution, so 
colossal that it dominated the steel market absolutely. But be- 
cause it happened to be a single company, its tremendous propor- 
tions aroused no particular opposition. It was considered a fine, 
healthy enterprise, as it should have been considered, and Mr. 
Carnegie and his partners were not looked upon in any sense as 
"trust" magnates. While hostilities to many other concerns were 
raging at their fiercest, the organization of the Carnegie Com- 
pany was not once impugned by the anti-consolidationists. 

From all accounts, the workmen of the Carnegie Company 
were among the best paid artisans in America. The company 
could afford to pay high wages, because its men worked under 
the most perfect and compact conditions. Nothing was wasted, 
nothing of the earnings went to middlemen, who are mere leeches 
sucking sustenance from the business body without giving any- 
thing in return. 

In the nature of things, a plant bought out or added to the 
Carnegie Company's properties became, by the mere fact of such 
addition, greatly more valuable than it possibly could have been 
under independent management and control. There was lopped 
off at once the item of executive expenses. There was no presi- 
dent's salary to pay, no vice-president's, no office force. The 
purchasing agents, with their salaries and commissions, became 
things of the past. The product was worked up in the most 
scientific and economical manner and put on the market under 
the best conditions. 

The point, therefore, made by Mr. Sage, that a factory worth 
$50,000 to-day is necessarily improperly rated at $150,000 to- 
morrow, because it has been combined with others under one 
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managerial head, has not all the force that might appear from 
the bald statement of the facts as Mr. Sage puts it. A property 
is not necessarily worth only what it represents in the way of real 
estate, building and plant. It is worth rather what it represents 
in earning capacity; and, if, under a combination, its earning 
capacity is trebled, because of the economy of production, it is 
not unreasonable to say that its value has been trebled, even 
though nothing tangible has been added to its material assets. 
Hard and fast rules do not apply to the value of anything. A 
piece of property worth $1,000 to-day may be worth $2,000 to- 
morrow, merely because some improvement has been made in the 
neighborhood which adds to the rental value of the property in 
question. Lands showing evidences of iron deposits, which, ten 
years ago, could have been bought for ten dollars per acre, or even 
less,, are now worth $50,000,000. Not cost, but earning power, 
is the measure of value. This fact is exemplified every day in 
almost every community in the country; and no man would 
dream of protesting against the increased valuation, or object to 
the placing of a loan at such increased valuation. It is a business 
proposition and must be treated as such. 

On the other hand, many properties are not worth the price 
that was paid for them, though they may have been extensively 
improved. English agricultural lands represent to-day a far 
higher type of farming than they ever did before, but they are 
not worth nearly as much as they were twenty-five or fifty years 
ago. The opening of the great West here in America has given 
the English farmer a competitor whom he cannot meet on a.i 
even plane. In consequence his land, though it has lost none of 
its productiveness, is worth very much less, because the market 
value of its produce is worth less. 

The feeling existing against consolidations, as I said before, 
is undoubtedly general, but investigation will prove that it is al- 
most invariably unreasonable. That is to say, as an open propo- 
sition, the majority of people will declare themselves against 
these consolidations, say they are bad for the country and speak 
of the danger that lurks in the "trust" — as they still call it, 
though it no longer is a "trust" in any sense. But they are 
rarely able to give any specific reasons for their belief. 

There are a few men — that is, comparatively few — in the com- 
munity who can advance good reasons for their opposition. 
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They are the ones who have been caught between the upper 
and the nether mill stones ; they are the middlemen, and the small 
competitor who was unable to meet the larger concern in the 
open market. To them, consolidation has been a distinct injury. 
This is apparent, and, under our social and business system, in- 
evitable. The aim in business, as in politics, is to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and the greatest number — so far as 
we can now see — is apparently benefited by the consolidations. 
Almost every improvement that helps the masses brings injury to 
individuals here and there. The building of a railroad into a 
new territory puts the owneT of the stage coach out of business. 
Trolley cars that have sprung up all over the country have done 
grave damage to the local hackmen and livery stable keepers. 
But the community which is brought into touch with the outer 
world by a new railroad, and the village or town that gains the 
advantage of cheap and quick transportation by means of the 
trolley car, are benefited so much more than the stage owners and 
hackmen are injured, that the balance is easily in favor of the 
improvements. 

In all such improvements the chief beneficiary is the work- 
ingman. The only asset he has to sell is his time. He cannot 
afford to pay a quarter for a hack ride, but when the trolley 
comes and he gets a quick ride for five cents, it is a good business 
investment for him. The rich man is not particularly affected by 
the appearance of the trolley. He still rides in his carriage. 

We are, as yet, only on the threshold of the new era in the 
business world, and no one can say positively that the present 
order of things is and will be for the best. That is still to be 
proven, and it can be proven only by time. All we can say is 
that, so far as we have gone, the results are certainly favorable. 
Against the alleged injury that is intangible, can easily be put the 
benefit that can be shown by figures — benefit to the workingman, 
benefit to the consumer, benefit to the capitalist. Wages are 
higher, prices are lower, investments are safer, more productive 
and more certain of return. 

Where great consolidations have been effected there is no 
longer any danger of disturbance in the trade through the erratic 
action of an individual owner. Strikes are much more remote 
where a general and uniform rate of pay is fixed by a central 
management. 
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An excellent illustration of this was seen during last year's 
strike in the anthracite coal regions. There the general scale 
of wages was depressed because of the presence of a considerable 
number of independent operators, who could not or would not pay 
their men as well as the big companies — the railroads — could pay, 
because the latter could look for profit both by mining the prod- 
uct and carrying it to market. Again, a settlement of the strike 
was delayed because the smaller operators felt they could not af- 
ford the increase agreed upon by the railroad mining company. 
The conditions in the coal region illustrate very forcibly the value 
to the workingman of a condition where one corporation handles 
the product from beginning to end, thereby ensuring larger 
profits, of which it can afford to give its employees a part in the 
shape of higher wages and steadier employment. 

The workingmen benefit also in another direction, where the 
concern for which they work is backed by ample capital and has 
the benefit of concentrated management. They are assured the 
use of the most perfect machinery. A big concern can afford to 
make improvements and put in the latest machinery, because such 
improvements and machinery necessarily add to the productive- 
ness of the plant at a rate that will soon make good the expendi- 
ture. The smaller concern, while it realizes this fact, is unable to 
avail itself of the latest appliances, because it has not the neces- 
sary capital to invest. 

Another advantage of prime importance to the workingmen 
is that they may easily participate in the profits of these enter- 
prises by investing their savings in the shares of the more solid 
and prosperous concerns. Over $3,400,000,000 are deposited in 
the savings banks of the United States, largely made up of the 
savings of the wage-earners, and this represents only a portion 
of their accumulations. With these vast resources at command, 
the workingmen of the country might, in a few years, acquire a 
large interest in the concerns in which they are employed. The 
opportunities thus afforded for safe and lucrative investment will 
enable them to share in the profits, and thus unite the rewards of 
capital and labor. 

The consumer is assured of lower prices when a big concern 
is the producer, because such a concern must have a steady mar- 
ket for its output in order to keep its machinery busy. The loss 
of a day is a large item. Therefore, in self-defence the big con- 
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eern must keep its prices within the figure that will secure the 
greatest number of purchasers. 

Moreover, if the result of these industrial consolidations is to 
steady and relatively reduce the prices of their products, the 
gravest of the speculative popular objections to them will be 
obviated and public opinion will speedily recognize the benefits 
to the people at large of this new and improved machinery of 
production. The very motive of self-interest, even the law of 
self-preservation, dictates a policy which is as necessary to the 
lasting business prosperity of these concerns as to that popular 
approval without which they cannot permanently endure. 

This is the theory of the new business consolidations, and their 
promoters, judging by the results attained so far, believe that it 
will work out — that it is a good policy and a wise one for every- 
body. Should experience prove that it is not a good condition for 
the people at large, it will very soon be upset. Politically, the 
scheme has never been passed upon as yet ; and, if it proves a good 
scheme, it may never be a distinct issue in politics. If the pros- 
perity of the country (much of which, I believe, is due to the 
consolidations and economies effected so far) continues, the peo- 
ple will be content to let well enough alone. If, however, it is 
shown that we are on the wrong track, and that consolidations are 
harmful to the people in general, as has been so frequently stated, 
the question will undoubtedly be settled at the polls. 

There was much talk during the last Presidential election of 
the "trusts" and the "trust" issue; but, to my mind, it had very 
little influence one way or the other with the voters. More 
pressing issues obscured it, and it was only a side affair, so that 
politically it is still to be settled, if the situation warrants. 

There is one thing that the people who deal lightly with the 
new business scheme, and who want to sweep it aside as a menace, 
forget. We have reached a stage in our national development 
where business must be done on a different plan from that which 
served us well half a century ago. In 1865, when the War closed, 
we had thirty-five millions of people; to-day we have over sev- 
enty millions. That is, we have doubled our population in 
thirty-five years. If we are advancing at the same rate — and in- 
dications point to the conclusion that we are — we will have over 
one hundred and fifty millions in 1935. In other words, we are 
adding at the rate of one and a half to two millions a year to our 
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population. Thirty-five years ago, or even ten years ago, horse- 
ears served admirably the purposes of urban transportation. To- 
day, we could not possibly get along without the trolley. And 
as it is with physical conditions, so it must be with economical 
conditions ; we must keep pace with the times. We have reached 
a period where the old-fashioned methods will prove inadequate, 
if the masses of the people are to continue in the enjoyment of the 
prosperity to which they are entitled. There are too many peo- 
ple to be fed, housed and clothed to permit of the wasteful system 
which would maintain a horde of idle middlemen. People in this 
country live better to-day than they ever did before in their lives. 
This is due, I believe, very largely to the improved methods of 
production. There are fewer drones in the hive, fewer people 
who share the results of work without doing any work themselves. 

All progress is the development of order. A uniform method 
is the highest form of order. The benefit accruing to the people, 
and the extent of their progress, will be in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the application of uniform methods to the production of 
what they require. 

In railroading, consolidation so far has worked as satisfac- 
torily as it has in other lines of business. Operating expenses 
have been very materially reduced by combining properties, and 
thus cutting down the list of high-priced officers. Where there 
were half a dozen or a dozen presidents, each drawing a big salary, 
within a certain territory, the railroads have been put under one 
management, and we have one president, who can easily do the 
work of all the others, and do it on one salary. It is a curious thing, 
in this connection, that, while the protests against consolidation 
have generally come from men and newspapers who talk as the 
special representatives of workingmen, the real hardship of con- 
solidation, if there is any, has fallen upon the men who drew 
fancy salaries, and did very little to earn them. These men were 
generally stockholders in the concerns in which they held office. 
Every small railroad that began nowhere and ended at the cross- 
roads, had its president, vice-president and so on, all of whom, 
under the new order of things, have disappeared. These men 
were essential under the old order. In many cases, they were the 
builders of the roads, big and little, that hare been merged; but 
their usefulness has ceased and they are now victims of the new 
conditions created by our ever-increasing population. They were 
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the men, very often, who created good, healthy competition. But 
the day for such competition — in railroads, at least — has pretty 
well passed away in this country. We now have railroads enough 
to insure the handling of all reasonable traffic, and to add indis- 
criminately to the mileage would simply increase the cost of this 
handling. It would benefit nobody. Indiscriminate railroad 
building is the worst possible thing for the public, in a well-set- 
tled community where the roads in existence are sufficient for 
the traffic. The public in the end pays the cost. A railroad must 
either earn the money to operate it, or else borrow. In either 
case the expense is saddled on the people. If there are two lines 
where one line will suffice, the added burden falls on the public. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, this fact has long 
been recognized, and the paralleling of a railroad is forbidden 
by law. Good service can only be given by a road that is making 
money. A road operated at a loss will inevitably run down, and 
the people who are compelled to use it will be the chief sufferers. 

The road that can give the longest haul in its own cars over its 
own lines, can make the lowest rates, and yet earn more money 
than could be made on a haul of the same length where the cars 
have to run over half a dozen lines, each separately operated by a 
staff of expensive officials. If, at the end of the haul, the rail- 
road can transfer the goods or passengers from its own cars to its 
own steamships for carriage across the ocean, the process is con- 
tinued. Having no separate company and office organization to 
be supported out of the earnings of the steamships, it can give 
better service for less money than its competitor less fortunately 
situated. That is a self-evident business proposition. 

There is no longer danger of an unjust squeezing of the pub- 
lic by the railroads through exorbitant rates. The law of the 
land distinctly provides that the charges a railroad makes for 
freight or passenger traffic must be "reasonable." Now, what is 
a "reasonable" charge ? It is based entirely on the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and its relation to the value of the prop- 
erty used. In this item are included the payment of interest on 
bonds and a fair return, in the shape of dividends, to the stock- 
holder. 

If there are two roads to be maintained and operated where 
there is use for only one, the traffic must somehow be made to 
bear the burden, and the basis of the "reasonable rate" is neces- 
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sarily raised. Competition for traffic may force a temporary 
reduction, but, ultimately, the public must make up its mind to 
foot the bill. 

Where rate wars are precipitated, the injury to the people 
along the line is about as great as it is to the railroads. This is 
true particularly in the smaller towns, which are at a consider- 
able distance from the great distributing centres, and where, 
therefore, freight rates have a determining influence on the prices 
of commodities. The rate wars unsettle values, and the business 
man knows hardly from day to day where ne stands. One mer- 
chant may be put to a heavy loss because he has brought in a big 
consignment of goods at one rate, while his neighbor across the 
way brings in his consignment the next day at a much lower 
figure. Stable and reasonable rates are absolutely necessary to 
the consistent well-being of the community. There was a time, 
perhaps, when railroads gouged people at non-competitive points, 
but that time has passed. Both business prudence and the law 
now regulate these things. Therefore, railroad consolidation, 
with its more economical operation, means as much to the ad- 
vantage of the producer and the consumer as it does to the stock- 
holder of the road. Bach will share with the other in the re- 
sult — the one in the shape of more "reasonable" rates, and the 
other in more certain dividends. 

James J. Hill. 



III. 

WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED IIST THE STEEL AND IRON 

INDUSTRY. 

The larger the output, the smaller, relatively, is the cost of 
production. This is a trade axiom. It holds good whether the 
output consists of pins or of locomotives. Where the output is 
produced by fixed processes the rule applies with especial force. 
It is much more economical, proportionately, to run three ma- 
chines under one roof than it is to run one. It is cheaper to 
run a dozen than it is to run three, and cheaper still to run a 
hundred. Therefore, the large plant has an undoubted advan- 
tage over the small plant, and this advantage increases almost 
indefinitely as the process of enlargement continues. 

It is the recognition of this principle that has brought about 
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the era of business consolidation now in full swing in the United 
States. Of course there are limits beyond which this cannot be 
carried. It is possible to conceive of an enterprise so huge that 
it would be unwieldy, but, thus far, the danger point in this 
direction is not in sight. Our enterprises have grown steadily, 
and at present they have reached proportions that would have 
been deemed impossible twenty-five years ago. The fact that 
they are possible now, that they run absolutely without friction, 
demonstrates that our economical progress is no more rapid then 
our enlarged knowledge warrants. We handle a hundred thou- 
sand men to-day as easily as we handled a hundred fifty years 
ago. This has been made possible by our superior machinery 
and by the development of a superb industrial system. 

One of the most considerable items of cost in manufacture 
has always been the labor of supervision. This class of labor 
produces nothing, yet, in a measure, it is the most important 
division in the industrial scheme. Under the system of con- 
centrated management, this item is considerably diminished. 
Useless officials are lopped off in all directions, and that without 
impairing the efficiency of the service. On the contrary, the 
efficiency is increased ; for the new system brings a specialist of a 
high class to do the work that was performed under the old by a 
dozen or two dozen men who had no special fitness for the work, 
but who, nevertheless, being generally large stockholders, drew 
large salaries as president, vice-president and so on. An excellent 
illustration of this point in favor of the new system is furnished 
by the Metropolitan Street Eailway Company of New York City. 
This company acquired eighteen distinct lines, each supporting a 
full complement of officers. The lines were consolidated, the 
officers wiped out. Mr. H. H. Vreeland was made president of 
the combined system. He performs all the duties that formerly 
fell to the eighteen separate presidents, and, being a high grade 
specialist, performs them very much better. The improved street- 
car service of the metropolis bears eloquent testimony to this. 
Eighteen vice-presidents and secretaries and treasurers have given 
place to one official of the same rank under the combination, and 
so the process has been carried out all along the line. 

Can any one doubt that here is a distinct and an excellent 
economy? It has been the cutting off of a lot of dead wood. 
No injury has been done to any one by this process, and the 
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benefit that has accrued from it is immeasurable. The com- 
munity has better service than it could have looked for in fifty 
years under the old scheme. The stockholders have more certain 
and growing returns, for the business of the old companies has 
been trebled by the new, thanks to the improved service. The 
number of workingmen employed in the service has been in- 
creased five-fold and their wages have been increased from 25 to 
100 per cent. All this has come about because the roads under 
combined management could avail themselves of expert services 
the employment of which, under separate management, was out 
of the question. Eeal greatness in all business depends mainly 
on the degree of skill exercised in supervision. The industry that 
is in a crude state requires little direction. As it progresses, this 
requirement grows steadily in importance. It grows also in cost, 
as the degree of skill demanded becomes greater. In the original 
state where society is thoroughly primitive, every man is at once 
his own producer and his own supervisor. The frontiersman fells 
the trees in the forest out of which he builds his cabin. A little 
later, as the scheme of settlement proceeds, the work of the people 
separates naturally into specialties. The farmer no longer 
builds his own house, but hires a carpenter for the purpose. 
Then the carpenter becomes a contractor, employing masons, car- 
penters, painters, bricklayers, etc. And so the scheme goes on, 
until all enterprises are laid out in distinct divisions. 

Heretofore, it has been considered that this system could con- 
tinue indefinitely along natural lines. The whole scheme of 
business was distinctly individual and self -formative. Competi- 
tion was deemed the life of trade. The more competition, the 
better for all concerned. A few saw the wastefulness of this 
system, but there seemed apparently nothing better to take its 
place. Here and there, a venturesome soul tried to apply the 
logical solution, combination, but this was cried down on all 
sides. It meant, according to the popular conception, monopoly 
and industrial tyranny. Men who knew nothing of the science 
of business proclaimed the doctrine that combination meant op- 
pression of the workingman and the domination of a plutocracy. 
In spite of this opposition, the system developed, though slowly, 
because its merit forced the most unwilling to give it a hearing. 
Its larger application proved that, instead of grinding the 
workingman and victimizing the consumer, it produced a higher 
vol. clxxii. — no. 534. 42 
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standard of wages and a lower cost in the market. The effect 
of combination was found to be that it cut down the cost of 
supervision, the non-productive element of labor; that it made 
possible the highest development of mechanical appliances; that 
it displaced the middle-man who, at every step between produc- 
tion and consumption, was wont to take a big slice of profit, 
adding so much to the ultimate cost without adding anything 
to the value. The combination proved that the principle of 
economy that was found effective where a hundred machines were 
worked under one roof instead of ten, applied where one hundred 
plants were conducted under one consolidated management, in- 
stead of under one hundred separate managements. 

It was such a logical result that the only marvel is the 
opposition which the combination has had to overcome. Still 
greater is the marvel that to-day, when the wisdom of combina- 
tions has been so thoroughly demonstrated, such opposition to 
the scheme is still to be found in the most intelligent quarters. 
That there should be political agitators who oppose the idea, 
and that there should be newspapers who war against it, is con- 
ceivable. Both politicians and newspapers are dependent upon 
a division of popular sentiment. There is still a considerable 
body of our people who find the cry against combination at- 
tractive. Necessarily there must be found political men and 
newspapers to lead this body. With them it is a question of 
bread and butter. But that men like Mr. Sage, and others 
similarly situated, who have unlimited opportunities for investi- 
gation and observation, and who have nothing to gain by hitch- 
ing their fortunes to popular clamor, should be unwilling or 
unable to see the wisdom of consolidation in business, is remarka- 
ble. The question is not at all debatable if it is dispassionately 
investigated. Its advantages to all classes are so great that oppo- 
sition to it has just as much reason as opposition to the present 
railway post-office system would have. The men who exclaim 
against the combination idea might just as reasonably exclaim 
against the scheme of carrying the mails on the railroads, instead 
of by pony express as they used to be carried. 

Prom every standpoint, the benefit that comes from a com- 
bination managed on sound business principles is apparent, pro- 
vided it is capitalized on a conservative basis and is not made 
up of dead plants in part or whole. The consumer gets better 
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goods for lower prices. Here and there, a combination may have 
been effected with the idea of increasing the cost to the buyer, 
but wherever this has been the case the combination has failed. 
It was bound to fail. Any industry that is important enough to 
warrant combination is important enough to attract capital in 
competition, if it endeavors unfairly to increase the price of its 
production. A combination, like an individual concern, can only 
hold its trade provided it gives the best goods at the lowest mar- 
ket price consistent with a reasonable profit. No matter how 
great an industry may be, it cannot possibly hope to monopolize 
the trade in its line, unless it controls some peculiar process or 
patent. In that event, there is no need of combination, and the 
monopoly is no greater, even if a combination is effected, than it 
was before. The Standard Oil Company, which was one of the 
pioneers in the scheme of combination, and which undoubtedly 
stands to-day as one of the highest types of the possibilities of 
the scheme, was never at any stage able to effect a monopoly. It 
has to-day, and always has had, a very considerable competition. 
It made hundreds of millions of dollars for its chief stockholders, 
not because it increased the price of oil, but because it lowered 
it. That was the only reason why it continued to exist and to 
flourish, to meet all competition and to overcome it. It gave the 
consumer more for his money than he had ever received before; 
and, therefore, the consumer made the company great and pros- 
perous. Wise business men realize that a successful trade is an 
expanding trade, and that an expanding trade can only be had 
by steadily making concessions to the consumer, where the con- 
ditions of the trade warrant. 

That there is danger to the state in the combination is a 
preposterous idea. On the contrary, the well managed combina- 
tion is a distinct gain to the state. Any one who doubts this 
need only consult the foreign newspapers. Everywhere, he will 
find a cry of industrial alarm levelled, not at the individual 
American manufacturer, but at the American nation. This is 
because the combination has done for the American state what 
the individual was never able to do — put it in industrial con- 
trol of the world. A system that in a few years can do this 
ought certainly to be encouraged, and as it benefits the state it 
necessarily benefits the individuals who make up the state. The 
capitalist and the laborer are equal sharers in the advantages the 
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new scheme offers. Capital finds itself more amply protected, 
and labor finds an easier route to a partnership with capital. To 
the workingman, the combination offers the most feasible scheme 
of industrial co-operation ever presented. Without waiting for 
any one's invitation, he may secure a partnership in the combina- 
tion for which he works by investing his savings in the open 
market in the stock of the concern. Under the individual sys- 
tem, the ordinary workingman, the plodder, could no more 
aspire to a share in the profits of the business he helped to create 
than he could aspire to a coalch-and-four. As soon as the 
advantages of the new scheme in this direction are made gener- 
ally manifest, the workingman may be relied on to improve the 
opportunities offered, and in a comparatively few years we will 
undoubtedly see that a very large percentage of the stock in 
industrial enterprises is held by the workers. Already, owner- 
ship in these enterprises has become tremendously enlarged. 
Where a comparatively few men held interests in our factories 
and mills a few years ago, the number is now increased a hundred 
fold, and the process of distribution is continuing steadily. 

For the exceptional worker the advantages are even more 
manifest. In the first place, his pay is larger and will continue 
to grow larger; and his services will, with each succeeding year, 
be more eagerly sought for. Great enterprises depend to a much 
more pronounced degree on high grade skill than do smaller ones. 
They must continually create new trade in order to live and 
grow. They can only do this by having and holding in their 
service the best men. As the advantages they get out of such 
men are scattered over a much wider field, they can naturally 
afford to pay better than the concern whose sphere is limited. 
This brings about a natural and continuous increase in remunera- 
tion for the high grade specialist. Under the old individual busi- 
ness scheme, the skilled worker had only limited opportunity for 
increased pay, and practically no opportunity for a partnership 
participation. Business enterprises, with a few notable excep- 
tions, were held as close family corporations. Outsiders were 
rarely admitted. No matter how expert these outsiders were, they 
were held all their lives on a salary. The concerns where this 
rule did not apply expanded much more rapidly than their com- 
petitors, but the example so set was apparently not sufficiently 
attractive to induce its general application. It remained for the 
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system of combination to make the scheme general, and to open 
up for young men of brains opportunities that heretofore have 
been closed to them. Instead, therefore, of restricting the op- 
portunities for the mass of men, as the political agitators and 
others tell us is the case, the era of combination has very mate- 
rially enlarged these opportunities. The spread of the system 
will make for general financial competency, at a rate that will 
astonish the unthinking when they see the results. 

One of the greatest advantages that will come of the con- 
centration of industries is the development that it will bring to 
our latent resources. Under the expensive system of individual 
control, much of our natural wealth remained unavailable, and 
would have so remained for a long time to come. Where each 
step in the process of production had to yield a distinct profit to 
a certain class of men, the margin was not sufficiently large to 
warrant the exploitation of many fields rich with raw material. 
A concern that produces its own raw materials, and works them 
up through the various processes until it delivers the manu- 
factured product in the domestic or foreign market, can work 
on a narrower margin all around, and yet do full justice to its 
stockholders and employees. Naturally, it can control in the 
markets and develop its trade, where a concern working under 
less scientific processes would be shut out. The iron business 
was kept back in this country for many years, because there was 
no connection between the various industries on which it de- 
pended. The ore deposits were owned by one set of men. The 
coal deposits were owned by another set. The coke was made in 
a hundred different places, scattered throughout several States, 
under separate management. The mills and furnaces, in turn, 
were owned separately; and, when these mills and furnaces, hav- 
ing bought their iron here and their coke there, and their other 
products elsewhere, finally produced their iron and steel, there 
were still other processes that the product had to go through at 
other points, before it could finally be landed in the market. 
Everything was disconnected and disjointed. It was not until 
the whole process was welded into a continuous chain under one 
management that the American iron industry began to make 
the giant strides which have now carried it into a position where 
it dominates the whole world. Now we mine our own iron and 
our own coal; we make our own coke. We carry these products 
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on our own vessels and on our own railroads to our own furnaces, 
and then we carry the raw steel and the raw iron to our own 
mills and other plants, to be worked up under our own supervision 
into final shape for direct use in construction. Nothing is left 
to chance. Every step of the process is carefully worked out in 
advance. All waste is cut off. Every hand that is laid on the 
production pushes it along. Instead of being jerked here and 
there on side tracks, and paying for the privilege, the material, 
from its raw state to the finished product, is held under one 
control. 

The reasonable man must admit that such a process cannot 
harm the community; that where all wasteful side issues are cut 
out and no one is paid except the actual worker, the results must 
be beneficial to the people at large, as well as to the persons 
directly concerned. If the system has worked so well in a com- 
paratively restricted field, its enlarged application is certain to 
bring even better results relatively. The men concerned in this 
enlargement feel very certain of the ground on which they stand. 
They have proceeded on the most conservative basis. They have 
depended, not on speculation and theory, but on facts and fig- 
ures. They have gauged the future very carefully by the past. 
They have built the new enterprises, not in the belief that they 
can effect a monopoly, but in the belief that they can so expand 
the system of economies that every one will profit, the consumer 
and the workingman most of all. 

Supremacy in handling and transforming the raw products 
of the earth is to be won, not by monopolizing their production, 
but by handling them in such a scientific manner, in the process 
of manufacturing, that the cost is kept down to the lowest possi- 
ble figure. A monopoly in the iron and steel business is an im- 
possibility. No man, or set of men, could possibly bring such a 
ttiing about. No rational person would dream of attempting it. 
A monopoly of the wheat fields of Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
or of the fruit groves of California, would be simple by com- 
parison. 

No great amount of harm can be done hereafter by the men 
who continue to agitate against the science of business consolida- 
tion. The system is here to stay, and the people, confronted on 
every hand by the benefits accruing to them from it, will refuse 
to be seriously misled. At one time, there was danger that the 
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development of the plan might be checked by unwise political 
action, but in my opinion even this danger is past. The politi- 
cians who get in the way of human progress always come to 
grief. The politicians who attempt to obstruct industrial devel- 
opment on the line along which it is moving are attempting to 
obstruct human progress, and the result will be inevitable. The 
question is really not a political one at all, and those who persist 
in making it political may find that they have been playing with 
fire. If the issue should come before the voters to-day, even 
though it were stated flatly as a "trust issue," it is my belief that 
the verdict would be, "Hands off." The country has never been 
so prosperous, and in a large measure this prosperity is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that we are managing our business affairs 
on an advanced basis. The most prosperous industries are those 
in which the consolidation idea has been carried to the greatest 
extent under wise management. In those industries, work is 
the steadiest and wages the highest. In the face of such a show- 
ing, no body of intelligent people, such as our voters are, would 
deliberately fly against their own interest. The chance is re- 
mote, however, that the issue will ever come up squarely at the 
polls, and with each succeeding day the prospect of this is bound 
to grow less. In spite of the politicians, who, with the fatuity 
often manifested by their class, misconceive public sentiment 
entirely upon the matter, the question will, I believe, be permitted 
to work itself out, as it should, in the factory and in the counting 
room. It is a clean-cut business proposition, and has no more 
place in politics than a question prescribing a general style of 
type in newspapers would have. Both, in a measure, are public 
questions ; but both are of a character that hardly warrants politi- 
cal interference. The use of newspapers is so general that the 
size and style of their type has undoubtedly serious influence on 
the eyes of the masses, but he would be a bold politician, or a 
foolish one, who would agitate this question in a campaign. 

The iron and steel industry of America is not apprehensive 
of antagonistic political action toward it either by the people or 
by Congress. It has done more than any other industry to make 
this nation great and prosperous, to give America commercial 
supremacy in the foreign markets. The improved processes that 
have come out of its pursuit have revolutionized many other in- 
dustries, and made them in turn great and prosperous. The iron 
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workers are among the most highly paid artisans in this country 

of high wages. The iron centres are among the wealthiest cities 

on earth. The consumers of iron and steel are getting the 

greatest value for their money known in the history of the 

business. 

In the face of this satisfactory state of affairs all around, the 
political and other straws that Mr. Sage sees blowing about the 
atmosphere, as a menace to "consolidated management," fail to 
awake any apprehension in the minds of the men in the steel 
business. C. M. Schwab. 



IV. 

INDUSTRIAL CONSOLIDATIONS : WHAT THEY HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED FOR CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

While Mr. Sage's article has little value as an exposition of 
facts that exist, it has this merit: Coming from a man who is 
as wealthy and as prominent as he is, who controls one of the 
great fortunes of America, the paper offers an excellent vehicle 
on which the general popular ignorance regarding the question 
of industrial consolidations may be carried to the public market- 
place and exhibited in the stocks. The people who lack either 
the time or the inclination to examine into the truthfulness of 
things set forth are so numerous in the world that it is a com- 
paratively easy thing to set a fallacy afloat as a fact. Thanks 
to this condition of the public mind, an entirely false notion 
regarding industrial properties prevails. Out of every ten thou- 
sand men in the community, there is hardly one who would not 
state it as a hard and fast proposition that the industrial enter- 
prises of the country that have been brought together under the 
present system of consolidation are all outrageously over-capital- 
ized, and that their stocks present about the most hazardous in- 
vestment conceivable. Mr. Sage himself, though a potent factor 
in Wall Street, actively concerned every day in its transactions, 
apparently holds this general view. As it is his business, or 
should be, to keep thoroughly posted on the intrinsic value of 
the properties handled on the stock market, the views he has 
on this subject would be surprising, were it not that they are so 
general, even in the financial district; it being such an easy 
matter to arrive at the true conditions behind stock values, it 
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seems strange that people who are so intimately concerned with 
these values as are Mr. Sage and the others in Wall Street who 
think as he does, do not figure out for themselves just how mat- 
ters stand. A few hours devoted to this task would prove many 
things that would be valuable both to the speculator and the 
investor, not to mention the general public which is discussing 
the political status of consolidations from an entirely false stand- 
point. 

As a test of what is really behind the industrial stocks that 
are being dealt in on the Stock Exchange and on the curb, I 
have gone into the figures of forty-seven among the most promi- 
nent companies. These companies were selected at random from 
a circular issued on March 13th by Henry Clews & Co. No 
special preference was given to any property. The entire list 
was taken, where annual net earnings were given in the report. 
The greatest industrial of all, the Standard Oil Company, which 
last year paid 48 per cent, on the par value of its stock, is pur- 
posely not included in the list. Nor need the Standard Oil 
Company be included, for without it we arrive at an average that 
will, I believe, astonish many even among those who have been 
most active in the handling of these stocks. The statement, giv- 
ing the name of companies, the capital stock, common and pre- 
ferred, the net income, the market value of the stocks, and the 
percentage of earnings, is given in tabular form at the foot of 
pages 666-7. It will repay close study by any person who really 
wants to get at the true condition of values to-day. He will find 
that, instead of inflated values and boom quotations, we are trading 
on a very sound basis. He will find that the industrials, almost 
without exception, are worth a great deal more, judged by their 
earning capacity, than they are selling for in the open market. 
Some of these industrials are earning over 25 per cent, a year 
on their market values, and the average for the entire forty- 
seven is 13.6 per cent. How does this compare with Manhattan 
Elevated, which Mr. Sage would, no doubt, tell everybody is a 
good investment? Manhattan Elevated earns 4 per cent. Even 
more astonishing than the earnings on the market value are the 
earnings on the par value. A very popular impression exists 
that industrials are composed principally of water. The best 
answer to this is, that the forty-seven companies included in the 
appended table show an average earning rate of 7.44 per cent, on 
their total capitalization at par. 
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Choosing between two evils, Mr. Sage says, if we must have 
consolidations, the danger lurking in the consolidation of rail- 
roads is perhaps not as great, "because," as he puts it, "they are 
based on sounder considerations. Their stocks and bonds have 
not been doubled or trebled or unduly inflated." In other words, 
Mr. Sage concludes that railroad stocks rest on a sounder basis 
than do industrials. 

Even if this statement were accurate, though it is not, it 
would call for this commentary, that scarcely one of the great 

railroads of this country whose shares are now quoted at favora- 
ble prices on our Exchanges, has not undergone the process of re- 
organization, growing out of the fact that they were injudiciously 
organized. And while the common stock of many of these great 

INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 

r-Capltal Stock Outstanding—, Six months' 

TITLE OF COMPANY. Common. Preferred. net Income. 

Am. Agri. Chem. Co $16,500,000 $17,000,000 $839,320 

Am. Bicy. Co 20,000,000 10,000,000 363,348 

Am. Car & Foundry Co 30,000,000 30,000,000 2,457,834 

Am. Caramel Co 1,000,000 1,000,000 92,500 

Am. Hide & Leather Co 11,500,000 13,000,000 208,741 

Am. Linseed Co 16,750,000 16,750,000 1,014,200 

Am. Radiator Co 4,893,000 3,000,000 328,581 

Am. Ship BIdg. Co 7,600.000 7,900,000 412,746 

Am. Smelting & Ref. Co 27,400,000 27,400,000 1,762,480 

Am. Steel Hoop Co 19,000,000 14,000,000 2,513,448 

Am. Steel & Wire Co 60,000,000 40,000,000 2,815,000 

Am. Strawboard Co 6,000,000 146,263 

Am. Tin Plate Co 28,000,000 18,325,000 2,929,708 

Am. Tobacco Co 54,500,000 14,000,000 3,110,989 

Am. Type Pounders' Co 4,000,000 140,121 

Am. Window Glass Co 13,000,000 4,000,000 186,678 

Am. Woolen Co 29,501,100 20,000,000 1,419,626 

Am. Chicle Co 6,000,000 3,000,000 610,000 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co 17,000,000 2,000,000 970,831 

Cons. Rubber Tire Co 4,000,000 4,000,000 105,981 

Cons. Coal Co 10,250,000 301.843 

Continental Tobacco Co 48,844,600 48,846,100 1,016,378 

Diamond Match Co 14,750,000 1,007,419 

Elect. Storage Batt. Co 11,875,000 5,000,000 462,244 

Elect. Vehicle Co 10,450,000 8,125,000 399,930 

Federal Steel Co 46,484,300 53,260,900 2,555,519 

General Chemical Co 7,070,300 8,126,400 575,817 

Glucose Sugar Ref. Co 24.027,300 13,638,300 1,316,492 

Havana Com'l Co 10,600,000 6,000,000 331,896 

International Paper Co 17,442.800 22,406,700 1,141,787 

National Biscuit Co 29,236,000 23,935,100 1,659,177 

National Enamel. & Stamp Co 14,038,100 7,658,600 721,294 

National Lead Co 14,905,400 14,904,000 638,220 

National Salt Co 7,000,000 5,000,000 602,011 

National Starch Co 2,544,300 4,027,800 276,587 

National Steel Co 32,000,000 27,000,000 2,661,859 

National Tube Co 40,000,000 40,000,000 7,330,742 

Pressed Steel Car Co 12,500,000 12,500,000 1,037,590 

Republic I. & Steel Co 27,352,000 20,852,000 1,561,596 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 16,941,700 8,051,400 973,117 

Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Co 7,500,000 6,700,000 639,89o 

J. B. Stetson Co 1,500,000 1,500,000 182,415 

Union Bag & Paper Co 16.000.000 11,000,000 747,084 

United Fruit Co 12,369,500 785,897 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 1,000,000 650,000 88,400 

U. S. Cast I. Pipe & Fdry. Co 12,155,447 12,500,000 536,037 

U. S. Rubber Co 23,666,000 23,525,500 1,503,944 
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industrial corporations may be said to have been issued not to 
represent tangible property, nevertheless, it represents a fair 
equivalent for tangible property, namely good will or earning 
power long-established, which, for obvious reasons, is as rightfully 
a matter of valuation as the manufacturing plant itself. 

On the other hand, when our great railroads were built, the 
whole projects were ventures, pure and simple, with earnings 
estimated, and hoped for, but not realized; and yet, under such 
circumstances, the capital stock, as a rule, was given away to the 
subscribers of the bonds, sold frequently below par, and it was out 
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/—-Annual 1 

Earning Rate. 
On Par 
On of Total 
r- — March 13. 1 Total Market Capital- 
Stock Quotations. Market Value, ization. 
TITLE OF COMPANY. Com. Pref. Value. Per ct. Per ct. 

Am. Agri. Chem. Co 29 84 $19, 065,000 S.8 5. 

Am. Bicy. Co 6 26 3,800,000 19.1 2.4 

Am. Car & Foundry Co 24% 75 29,737,500 16.5 8.1 

Am. Caramel Co 60 105 1,650,000 11.2 9% 

Am. Hide & Leather Co 9% 36 5,772,500 7.2 1.7 

Am. Linseed Co 8% 37 7,579,375 26.7 6. 

Am. Radiator Co. 36 107% 4,986,480 13.1 8.3 

Am. Ship Bldg. Co 35 95 10,165,000 8.1 6.3 

Am. Smelting & Ref. Co 54% 94 40,757,500 8.6 6.4 

Am. Steel Hoop Co 36% 81% 18,345,000 27.4 15.2 

Am. Steel & Wire Co 39 97% 58,450,000 9.6 614 

Am. Strawboard Co 31 .. 1,860,000 15.7 4.8 

Am. Tin Plate Co 62 102 36,051,500 16.25 12.6 

Am. Tobacco Co 122% 147 87,342,500 7.1 9. 

Am. Type Pounders' Co 61 .. 2,440,000 11.4 7. 

Am. Window Glass Co 48 85 9,640,000 3.8 2. 

Am. Woolen Co 15 72 18,825,165 15. 5.7 

Am. Chicle Co 85 79 7,470,000 16.3 13.5 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co 45% 120 10,092,500 19.2 10.2 

Cons. Rubber Tire Co 3% 25 1,130,000 18.7 2.6 

Cons. Coal Co 59 .. 6,047,500 9.9 5.8 

Continental Tobacco Co 45% 102% 72,413,660 2.8 2 

Diamond Match Co 135 .. S 9 ^ " 10 ,-J *i A 

Elect. Storage Batt. Co 72 74 12,250,000 7.5 5.4 

Elect. Vehicle Co 14% 25 3,o46,d00 22.d 4.3 

Federal Steel Co 48% 89% 67,706,389 7.5 5.1 

General Chemical Co 70 100 l 3 - 075 ^ M H 

Glucose Sugar Ref. Co 48% 98 24.958,706 10.5 6.9 

Havana Com'l Co 13% 54% 4.701,000 14.1 3.9 

International Paper Co 23% 75% 20,988,108 10.8 5.7 

National Biscuit Co 41% 95 3 |-™g,195 9.5 6.2 

National Enamel. & Stamp Co 18 80 8,653,738 16.6 6 b 

National Lead Co 15% 87 1d '?™'S2 ,l\ ,J D 

National Salt Co 43% 77 6,903,750 17.4 10 

National Starch Co 45 90 4,769,955 11.6 8.4 

National Steel Co 45% 102 42,060,000 17.4 12.4 

National Tube Co 53% 101% 62,150,000 23.5 18.3 

Pressed Steel Car Co 35% 74% 13,734,375 15 8.3 

Republic I. & Steel Co 17 66% 18,542,485 11.4 6.4 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 28% 76% 10,945,351 17.7 7.7 

Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Co 24% 71 6,594,900 19.4 9. 

J. B. Stetson Co 95 115 3,150,000 11.5 12.1 

Union Bag- & Paper Co .15% 73 10,510,000 14.2 5.5 

United Fruit Co. 135 .. 16,698,825 9.4 12.7 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 65 112 l.g&OOO 12.8 10.7 

U. S. Cast I. Pipe & Fdry. Co 4% 30 4,296,995 24.9 4.3 

V. 1. Rubber C6 19% 58% 18,200,319 16^ 6.3 

Average, 47 companies • 13-6 7.44 
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of the proceeds that the railroads were built and equipped. Sub- 
sequent defaults, foreclosures and reorganization, have demon- 
strated not only that the capital stock had no basis of value, but 
that the amount of the bonds themselves, and the interest 
reserved on them, were unjustified. 

The large industrial corporations have been long enough in 
evidence to make it clear, that very many of those who are 
responsible for the creation of these organizations have profited 
by the financial experience of railroad companies; and have or- 
ganized these business corporations on a basis, where reorganiza- 
tion is likely to be no part of their business history. 

Mistakes have been made, but the comparison between the 
usual organization of railroads and of so-called "Trusts" is not 
by any means unfavorable to the latter. 

I think it not inconsiderate on my part to suggest that Mr. 
Sage refresh his recollection as to the financial story of the build- 
ing of the elevated railroads of New York, now constituting the 
Manhattan System, in which he is such an important figure. 
When his recollection is thus refreshed, he will find that the 
Printing Press and the Eeeeiver played no inconspicuous part 
before this great property had demonstrated its ultimate solvency 
and ability to survive as an efficient transportation agency. 

As a matter of fact, however, railroad properties even as they 
stand to-day in their reorganized form are not nearly so good 
an investment as are the industrials, and their only hope of 
improvement lies in the extensive application of the principle of 
consolidation which has done so much for the industrial stocks, 
and which Mr. Sage opposes in railroads, as he does in other 
directions. If the consolidation movements now on foot by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Morgan and the other great railroad men are 
carried out, railroad values will undoubtedly be much improved. 
As they stand to-day, they rank, as earners, about half as high 
as the industrials. This is shown by the list, printed at the foot 
of pages 670-1, which, for the purposes of this article, I have 
made up in the same way as the industrial table. Taking 
thirty-seven railways, including the best properties in the mar- 
ket, they show an average rate of earnings on their market 
value of 4.85 per cent., and on their par of total capitaliza- 
tion of 4.85 per cent. On the face of it, this would show a very 
substantial situation so far as the railroads are concerned, placing 
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them as a whole almost on a level with government bonds. Un- 
fortunately, however, the average is more a matter of accident 
than of anything else, as the earnings fluctuate from 2 per 
cent, on the market value up to 8 per cent., and from one-half 
of one per cent, on the par value up to 16 per cent. 

Surely, on this comparative showing, there is no better invest- 
ment anywhere than is offered by the industrial stocks of to-day. 
The cold figures dispute absolutely the charge of general over- 
capitalization, so freely made by people who have but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the situation. 

Of course there have been cases of over-valuation. These 
stand out very plainly in the table of earnings referred to. But 
the average showing is far ahead of that of the railroads, and, on 
the whole, even the over-valued industrials have not been a bad 
thing. They came early in the day, when the idea was new, and 
they have served as an evil example. They have made investors 
more careful. They have convinced the promoters and the per- 
sons owning the properties of the wisdom of great care in bring- 
ing about such consolidations. In other words, the tendency to 
over-valuation has been checked by the natural law of trade. 
The careless banker has lost his reputation, the careless investor 
has lost his money, and the result is that more care has been, 
and will be, exercised all along the line. Over-valuations have 
been an education, pretty expensive for some people, but 
salutary. 

To pretend that the industrials, or "trusts," as people are 
fond of calling them, constitute a political or economic menace 
is absurd. Instead of concentrating the wealth of the country in 
the hands of a few people, the consolidations have had exactly 
the reverse effect. Where, under the old conditions, there were 
a hundred stockholders, there are to-day a thousand or two thou- 
sand. Never before was there such a wide distribution of manu- 
facturing interests. The great bulk of the stocks is held, not by 
the very rich, but by the moderately well-to-do. The control un- 
der the new system is not vested, as it was under the old, in the 
hands of a few abnormally rich men, but it rests with the majority 
of stockholders, whose numerical strength is growing every day. 
The danger to the community to-day lies not in the centralization 
of manufactures, in industrial consolidations, but in the centrali- 
zation of wealth in the hands of a few men. This centralization 
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was made possible by the old conditions of individualism. Un- 
fortunately, the new economic ideas which prevail to-day arrived 
so late that they have not proven sufficient, up to this time, to 
check the accumulation of great fortunes by individuals. As the 
new scheme works itself out naturally, such accumulations will, 
in the future, be rare. As it is, legislation may be necessary to 
cope with the evil as we find it to-day. What would Mr. Sage 
say to a law limiting individual fortunes? 

There is no danger, either to the community or to business, 
in such consolidation as has been effected in the case of the 
steel trust. Its capitalization is based on solid properties. That 
it runs into a thousand millions is not a cause of apprehension, 
but rather the reverse, for it typifies the acme of scientific busi- 
ness. If its securities equal, as Mr. Sage points out, nearly one- 
half the amount of money in circulation in America, the country 
has cause, not to fear, but to rejoice. Money, when based on 

RAILROAD SECURITIES. 

r-Capital Stock Outstanding-, 12 months' 

TITLE OP COMPANY. Common. Preferred. net income. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fg $102,000,000 $114,199,530 *g-J?2'52f 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 45,000,000 59,272,576 6,613.i91 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg Ry 6,000,000 6,000,000 £60,976 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 27,159,800 2,6 J?'?&! 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 60,543,100 I'lSS'SSn 

Chicago, Burl'n & Quincy 109,206,400 1 '^MSs 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 7,197,800 6,830,700 J®> ,2 ?B. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 47,148,600 41,003,900 6,9,3,440 

Chicago Northwestern 39,114,678 22,395,160 10.061.bo4 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 50,000,000 .. i'^S'SS? 

Cleveland, Chi., Cin. & St. Paul.... 27,989,310 10,000,000 2,273,983 

51st 8,500,000 

Colorado & Southern Ry 31,000,000 2 2d 8,500,000 „?^,344 

Delaware & Hudson Co 34,800,000 „-iVAAA HfAll 

Denver & Rio Grande 38,000,000 23,650,000 1,314,462 

5 1st 42,892,400 

Erie Railroad Co 112,378,900 ?2d 16,000,000 1.663,431 

Evansville & Terre Haute 3,987,383 ^P't 1 ! „K 

Great Northern Ry. Co MT-&R ?'?f'?!o 

Hocking Valley R. R. Co 10,383,100 13,991,300 HS'IS 

Illinois Central R. R. Co 66,000,000 suuw^ 3 $2'S22 

Iowa Central Ry 8,512,900 5,672,215 17 5,9<3 

Lake Erie & Western R. R 11,840,000 11,840,000 „lfAf- 

Louisville & Nashville R. R 52,800,000 3,619,23d 

Missouri Pacific Ry. Co 50,432,150 MH'I™ 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River 115,000.000 1 >l'l'W, 

N. Y. Ontario & Western Ry 58,113,982 M - •„•/„■ xxx » ™H?t 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co 64,479,400 22,742,900 3,388,312 

Northern Pacific Ry". 80000000 75,000,000 6,483,819 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 151,700,000 17,2,7,»30 

Pittsburg Chi., Cin. & St. Louis.... 25,173,689 22,698,062 1,485,692 

51st 28,000,000 

Reading Co 70,000,000 ?2d 42,000,000 1,938,001 

St Louis Southwestern Ry 16,500,000 20,000,000 630,292 

Southern RallwII Co ....1 120,000,000 60,000,000 2,917251 

Texas & Pacific Rv 38,720,280 1,137,277 

UnTon Pacific Ry 95955,800 99,435,400 13,540.479 

Wabash R R. Co... 28,000,000 „ ^MMOO 420,099 

51st 4,135,600 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R 20,000,000 ?2d 11,567,800 206,235 

Wisconsin Central Ry Co 15,831,300 11,154,700 492,915 
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sound considerations, as our currency is to-day, is but an ex- 
pressed form of wealth. Stocks and bonds issued on a substan- 
tial basis, as are the stocks and bonds of the new steel com- 
bination, represent quite as much an expressed form of wealth 
as the currency. They supplement the money in circulation, 
and, always provided that they are not the mere output of a 
printing press, serve as tokens of valuable property. Such 
stocks and bonds are quite as important an item in the wealth of 
a country as its currency. As the business system of a country 
expands, the need, relatively, of money grows less. Instead of 
the actual interchange of gold and silver in commercial trans- 
actions, there comes a system of credit. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted on credit in the United States to-day is over 
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Rate of 

Earn- 

Rate of ingrs 

Earn- on 1 'ar 

ingson ofT »tal 

Stock quotations as Total Market Cap; :&\- 

r-per April 4, 1901—, Market Value, izauon. 

TITLE OF COMPANY. Com. Pref. Value. Per ct. Per ct. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa P6 63 96 $173,891,549 5.6 4.5 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 92% 91% 95,746,907 6.9 6.3 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg- Ry 82 121% 12,210,000 4.6 4.7 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 157% .. 42,776,685 6.1 9.6 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 47% .. 28,833,651 4. 1.9 

Chicago, Burl'n & Quincy 185% .. 202,987,396 3.9 7.2 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 117 133% 17,540,410 5.6 7. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 156 191 151,869,265 4.5 7.9 

Chicago Northwestern 189% 224% 124,455,437 8. 16.3 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 150% .. 75,125,000 5.9 8.9 

Cleveland, Chi., Cin. & St. Paul.... 82% 115% 34,596,207 6.5 5.9 

$ 1st 47 

Colorado & Southern Ry 11%? 2d 22 9,352,500 2.6 0.5 

Delaware & Hudson Co 182 .. 63,336,000 5. 9. 

Denver & Rio Grande 44% 96 39,614,000 3.3 2.1 

$ 1st 70% 

Erie Railroad Co 38% J 2d 59% 83,205,018 1.9 0.9 

Evansville & Terre Haute 56 92 3,412,758 5.7 3.7 

Great Northern Ry. Co 203 199,787,017 4.2 8.7 

Hocking Valley R. R. Co 55 76% 16,449,028 7.1 4.7 

Illinois Central R. R. Co 143% .. 94,875,000 3.5 5. 

Iowa Central Ry 32% 62% 6,311,838 2.7 1.2 

T^ake Erie & Western R. R 63 127% 22,555,200 3.2 3.1 

Louisville & Nashville R. R 105% .. 55,572,000 6.5 6.8 

'tissourl Pacific Ry. Co 104 .. 52,449,436 6.5 6.7 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River 153% .. 176,381,250 4.5 6.9 

N. Y. Ontario & "Western Ry 35% .. 20,630,464 4.1 1.4 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co 51% 87 52,993,214 6.3 3.8 

Northern Pacific Ry 97% 94% 148,775,000 4.3 4.1 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 158% .. 240,444,500 7.1 11.3 

Pittsburg, Chi., Cin. & St. Louis.... 67% 95 38,555,399 3.8 3.1 

S 1st 76% 

Reading Co 36%?2d 53% 69,580,000 2.7 1.3 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry 37% 65% 19,246,250 3.2 1.7 

Southern Railway Co 28% 79 81,150,000 3.5 1.6 

Texas & Pacific Ry 37% .. 14,568,505 7.8 2.9 

Union Pacific Ry 93% 85 173,878,929 7.7 6.9 

Wabash R. R. Co .• 19% 39% 15,005,000 2.7 0.8 

51st 58% 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R 19%? 2d 35% 10,350,895 1.9 0.5 

Wisconsin Central Ry. Co 19% 45% 8,154,183 6. 1.8 

Average, 37 railways 4.85 4.85 
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two thousand times as great as that transacted in exchange for 
gold and silver. As soon as the volume of trade mounts into 
great proportions, it is impossible to transact it on the basis of 
an actual exchange of currency. Instead, every means of ex- 
change is utilized. Drafts and checks are the chief mediums 
now known in the commercial world. Actual money is scarcely 
ever passed from hand to hand. It is idle, therefore, and abso- 
lutely valueless, as an object lesson, to set forth the proportion 
that any bond issue or stock issue bears to the amount of money 
in circulation. We have passed the point here in the United 
States where such a statement carries any weight, and we have 
passed it because we have grown to such enormous proportions as 
an industrial nation. Not so very long ago, it was different. 
Then, a dollar in cash was more important, and it went further 
because it had more to do. When Mr. Evarts, at Mount Ver- 
non, in his exquisitely humorous defence of the accuracy of the 
tradition that Washington had once thrown a dollar from the 
Virginia shore to the Maryland shore of the Potomac, stated that 
a dollar went further in those early days, he may be said to have 
suggested a great truth, and without being too serious, we may 
not only enjoy the delightful humor, but profit by it. 

We traded in times gone by in a measure on the basis of the 
money in circulation. The result was often disastrous. It left 
the country in a position where the close-fisted money-lenders had 
the market at their mercy whenever the notion seized them, or 
whenever they felt that there was a situation, real or imaginary, 
that warranted a demand for extortionate interest rates. This 
condition was a severe handicap to our merchants and manufac- 
turers; but, despite this fact, they managed, by their enter- 
prise and industry, to forge steadily ahead. Now, owing to 
these qualities, and to an economical and conservative adminis- 
tration of their affairs for the past ten years, they are in a 
stronger financial condition, and comparatively free from the 
domination of the money-lender. And, as in the case of indi- 
viduals, so it is in the nation. Instead of depending upon the 
good-will of the money-lenders of Europe, instead of trembling, 
as we used to do, for fear that they would call their loans, we 
have now reversed the situation. We are no longer borrowers 
from, but lenders to, Europe. Consequently, the money market 
has few terrors for us. From a debtor nation we have grown 
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to be a creditor nation, and this is due very largely to the fact 
that we are conducting our business affairs over here on the most 
scientific and advanced basis, thanks to the industrial consoli- 
dations. 

At all times, there have been found plenty of people to 
oppose progress. The railroad and the steamship and the tele- 
graph and the telephone all had to make their way in the face 
of violent opposition on the part of supposedly intelligent men. 
Where new economical conditions are suggested, the opposition is 
invariably stronger than is met by proposed new physical con- 
ditions. It is not strange, therefore, that we should find our- 
selves face to face with men of standing in the community who 
combat the introduction of a business system that is, on its face, 
wholesome and profitable to every one. Benefits arising from the 
centralized management of our industries are not confined to 
any one class of people. The greatest proportion of the benefit 
accrues to the workingman, but capital has its share of advantage 
as well in the new scheme. Capital's advantage comes, not 
so much in the shape of larger dividends, as in more certain divi- 
dends. The investor knows more certainly what he may expect, 
if the enterprise to which he subscribes is conducted on the basis 
that is at the foundation of the new order of things. There is a 
minimum of risk, which compensates very fully for the senti- 
mental independence which has been lost. Business enterprises 
are no longer subject to all sorts of unforeseen contingencies. 
The danger from strikes, lockouts, over-production and ruinous 
competition is largely eliminated. 

Viewing the matter from every standpoint, the business man 
is benefited when he operates as a member of a combination in- 
stead of as an individual. His property is in the shape of stocks 
and bonds which he can market at a moment's notice, instead of 
in the shape of a plant, on which it would be impossible to realize 
anything like its value at a forced sale. In case of his death or 
disability, he leaves to his family a property that runs along un- 
interruptedly. The death of any one individual has little, if 
any, effect on the general business prosperity of the combination, 
and the tokens of interest held by the family of a deceased stock- 
holder continue to bring their return just as steadily as though 
the man himself stood at the helm. In the case of an individual 
corporation, no matter how well organized or how well estab- 
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lished, business failure is almost inevitable when the head of the 
corporation dies. Had A. T. Stewart been a member of an indus- 
trial combination at the time of his death, of which combination 
John Wanamaker had also been a member, the business of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. would never have declined. It would have con- 
tinued just as prosperously after Mr. Stewart's death as before. 
That is one of the many advantages of business consolidation. 

Another great advantage is that a combination can generally 
arrange to run its best factories on full time. The saving in 
production in this one item alone — that is, where a factory is run 
on full time instead of half time — is from 4 per cent, to 8 per 
cent. Over-production, which is one of the most prolific sources 
of panic, can be largely prevented under the present system, and 
that without throwing any great body of workingmen out of em- 
ployment. This was made very clear in the industries in which 
I am interested, during the period of depression from 1893 to 
1897. Although the volume of business fell off very materially 
in those years, our factories were kept running and our help was 
regularly employed during all that period, and at the same time 
our stockholders received a fair return on their investments, con- 
sidering the reduction in volume of goods turned out. There 
were no failures. Without combination at that time, there would 
certainly have been a considerable number of very serious 
failures. 

The combination is stronger than the individual, because it 
can institute a system of credits that prevents any great losses 
through bad debts. In one industry, with which I am identified, 
the losses from this source were reduced, approximately, from 
one hundred thousand dollars during the year before consolida- 
tion to a thousand dollars last year on a volume of business 
amounting to $25,000,000. This may be a hardship to people 
who have not been in the habit of paying their debts, but I think 
the honest men in the community will be able to bear it with 
equanimity. 

The business man in combination can take advantage of cheap 
transportation facilities, which, as an individual, would be out 
of his reach. An excellent illustration of this is to be found 
in one of the large corporations of which I am a director, which, 
since consolidation of the plants constituting its property, has 
built a large storage warehouse at Chicago. During the sum- 
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mer months, when the waterways are open, freight rates to the 
West are much cheaper than they are in the winter. This corpo- 
ration takes full advantage of this fact by sending out its goods 
for Western consumption during the warm months, and laying 
them down in its storage warehouse in Chicago. The process of 
distribution from this point is comparatively simple, and very 
much more economical than it would be if the stock had to be 
transported from the East as orders were taken. 

All these advantages redound directly to the benefit of capital, 
but indirectly they redound to the benefit of the consumer. They 
lessen the cost of production, and the consumer is bound to 
receive his share in this saving. 

Labor is immeasurably benefited by the new conditions. The 
tendency under natural laws would be for wages to gradually de- 
cline to the level of the wages paid in other countries, but the 
industrial combinations have sustained the wages of the Ameri- 
can wage-earner. To-day, the tendency is to a minimum of 
profits and a maximum of wages. Any concern whose profits 
become abnormal at once invites competition. Naturally, these 
profits are reduced, and the consumer, who is the workingman, 
reaps the benefit. If the profits are not sufficiently abnormal to 
invite competition, the workingman again comes to the front, for 
he demands a larger share of the earnings in the form of in- 
creased wages. In either case, then, the wage-earners, as the 
great body of the community, reap the greatest advantages that 
come out of more economical production. 

Every one knows, of course, that the American workingman 
to-day earns higher wages than are paid in any other country. 
This condition has been made possible, not because the American 
employer is any more liberal than his European competitor, but 
because the American workingman produces more, and he pro- 
duces more because he has been supplied with the most perfect 
system of labor-saving machinery on earth. To supply this ma- 
chinery, large capital is necessary. The individual manufacturer, 
standing alone, is not in a position to perfect his machinery in 
the same measure as the consolidated enterprise. The result is 
that the workingmen benefit again in being supplied under con- 
solidation with superior tools. The great body of the American 
wage-earners realize the advantages that come to them under 
the new order of things, and as the years go on will pay less and 
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less attention to the clamor of the uninformed, and of the agita- 
tors who seek notoriety by opposition to "trusts." 

The workingmen and their employers, instead of being sep- 
arated by the application of the new ideas of consolidation, are 
coming closer together. A manager, or superintendent, who is 
responsible to a large body of stockholders for the successful 
operation of a big plant, is, on the whole, much more likely to 
treat with his men on friendly terms, where differences arise, 
than is the individual owner of a plant. The latter, in many 
cases, will feel that his dignity has been outraged if his work- 
men presume to find fault with his management in any respect. 
He knows that he is the court of last resort, and that any one 
should dictate to him as to the method of administering his own 
property is not to be tolerated. Instead, therefore, of discussing 
grievances, listening to remonstrances, and taking advice, the 
individual employer takes a high-handed course, and a strike en- 
sues. Where, however, the plant is controlled by a combination, 
and the operator is simply a manager for this combination, no 
matter how large his holdings of stock may be, he is responsible 
to a higher court, the Board of Directors ; and, before inviting a 
strike or a shut-down, he will exhaust every possible means to 
arrive at a settlement with his disaffected men. This is almost 
invariably the case, and the records will show that where combi- 
nations have been effected strikes decrease. It is one of the great 
sources of satisfaction to me that none of the industrial combi- 
nations with which I have ever been connected has had a strike. 

People generally will come to realize very soon that the mainte- 
nance of the high standard of wages now paid in the United States 
is absolutely dependent upon the advantages which come through 
superior organization. We are to-day shipping manufactured 
goods to countries where the rate of wages is, on the average, 40 
per cent, less than our wage-earners are receiving. But we can 
only do this to advantage in those industries that are controlled 
by large corporations. Of our total exports of manufactured 
goods, which reached over five hundred million dollars last year, 
80 per cent, were made by the so-called "trusts." Articles not 
made by "trusts" are being supplied almost entirely to the neutral 
markets by Germany, Belgium and England, the cheap-labor 
countries. 

America is now at the front in the race for industrial suprem- 
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acy. The main factor that has placed her there is the system 
of consolidation which Mr. Sage warns us against. It has won 
us the lead in less than ten years' trial. Surely, such results do 
not argue for a restriction, but rather for the continuance and 
enlightened development, of the system. 

Charles E. Flint. 



V. 

THE INFLUENCE OF "TRUSTS"* UPON PEICES. 

A further evolution in the organization of industries by 
the formation of "a Trust of Trusts" in the steel industry, with 
a capital approximating a billion of dollars, has given fresh oc- 
casion for discussion of the so-called "Trust" question, and has 
increased the already large, number of citizens who fear evil from 
such consolidations. There is a widespread impression that 
"Trusts" result in unreasonable prices, through which the many 
are taxed for the benefit of the few, and it may be interesting to 
inquire how far this impression is confirmed by the facts — not 
single and sporadic facts, but facts which cover a sufficient time 
and a sufficient field to indicate the general tendency. Let us, 
then, examine their effect upon prices, as indicated in the 
following statistics taken from United States Government re- 
ports. 

I. 
The first great organization of industry in the United States 
«vas the consolidation of railway lines, and its effect upon the 
prices of transportation is shown in the following table : 

AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER TON PER MILE OP LEADING RAIL- 
ROADS IN 1870, 1880, 1890 AND 1899, INCLUSIVE. 

Railway Lines. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1899. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Lines East of Chicago 1.61 0.87 0.63 0.51 

West and Northwest Lines 2.61 1.44 1.00 0.92 

Southwestern Lines 2.95 1.65 1.11 0.93 

Southern Lines 2.39 1.16 0.80 0.62 

Transcontinental Lines 4.50 2.21 1.50 0.99 

Average 1.99 1.17 0.91 0.70 

This result has been attained largely through combinations 
and consolidations, which, contrary to the impression generally en- 
tertained, have not resulted in abolishing competition, but rather 
in economies of operation and improvement in service, aecompa- 

*The word is a misnomer, but it is understood by the public to mean 
any large aggregation of capital. 
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nied by a steady reduction in rates. Kailway freight rates in 
the United States are less than one-half those of other principal 
countries. Our railways carry our chief products one thou- 
sand miles to our seaboard for less than the railroads of other 
countries charge for carrying these products two hundred miles 
inland from the seacoast after they have crossed the ocean. 

Passenger rates have not declined as largely as freight rates, 
but there has been a material decline in passenger rates also in 
the period covered by the above statistics, while the quality of 
the service has been greatly improved, with a corresponding in- 
crease in its cost to the railways. 

The railroad of twenty years ago, with its equipment, would 
not be tolerated to-day. How many of us appreciate the privilege 
of stepping into a parlor on wheels and being hurled through 
space at the rate of forty miles an hour, with as much safety as 
if we sat in our drawing-rooms or were sleeping in our beds at 
home? 

II. 

The next great "Trust" was the Standard Oil Company, and 
its influence on prices is evidenced by the following statistics : 

PRICES OP REPINED ILLUMINATING OIL, PER GALLON, EX- 
PORTED PROM THE UNITED STATES, 1871 TO 1900.* 

Cts. 

7.0 

5.9 

4.9 

4.2 

4.9 

6.8 

6.3 

5.7 

5.6 

7.8 



Year. 


Cts. 


Tear. 


Cts. 


Tear. 


1871 


25.7 


1881 


10.3 


1891 


1872 


24.9 






1892 


1873 


23.5 


1883 

1884 


8.8 

9.2 


1893 


1874 


18.3 


1894 


1875 


14.1 






1895 


1876 


14.0 


1886 


8.7 


1896 


1877 


21.1 




7.8 


1897 


1878 




1888 


7.9 


1898 


1879 








1899 


1880 


8.6 


1890 


7.4 


1900 



This great decline in the price of oil is attributable partly to 
the increase in production, but more largely to improvements in 
manufacture and transportation, which were only attainable 
through the aggregation of capital in this industry. 

III. 

The next great "Trust" in the order of formation was the 
American Sugar Refining Company, or the "Sugar Trust," a cor- 
poration formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey for 
the purpose of consolidating the sugar-refining interests of the 
country. Until recently, when additional capital flowed into this 

*The prices represent the market value of article at time of exportation. 
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channel, it did about eighty-five per cent, of the sugar-refining 
business in the United States. The tendency of prices under its 
influence is shown by the next two tables, giving, respectively, the 
average price of both raw and refined sugar, with the differing 
margins, during the nine years prior to and the nine years im- 
mediately following its consolidation in 1887 : 

Centrifugals, Granulated, Difference, 

Raw, per lb. Refined, per lb. per lb. 

Year. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

1S79 6.93 8.81 1.8S 

1880 7.88 9.80 1.92 

1881 7.62 9.70 2.08 

1882 7.29 9.35 2.06 

1883 6.79 8.65 1.86 

1884 5.29 6.75 1.46 

1885 5.19 6.53 1.34 

1886 5.52 6.23 .71 

1887 5.38 6.02 .64 

Average, nine years 6.43 7.98 1.55 

For ninei years after the formation of the "Trust," prices 
were : 

Centrifugals, Granulated, Difference, 

Raw, per lb. Refined, per lb. per lb. 

Tear. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

1888 5.93 7.18 1.25 

1889 6.57 7.89 1.32 

1890 5.57 6.27 .70 

1891 3.92 4.65 .73 

1892 3.32 4.35 1.03 

1893 3.69 4.84 1.15 

1894 3.24 4.12 .88 

1895 3.23 4.12 .89 

1S96 3.62 4.53 .91 

Average, nine years 4.34 5.33 .98 

Since 1896 prices have been affected by changes in the tariff, 
and more recently by increased competition, consequent upon the 
construction of new refineries, which at times have reduced mar- 
gins to an absolutely unremunerative point. 

The figures for succeeding years are as follows : 

Centrifugals, Granulated, Difference, 

Raw, per lb. Refined, per lb. per lb. 

Tear. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

1897 3.56 4.50 .94 

1898 4.24 4.97 .73 

1899 4.42 4.92 .50 

1900 4.57 5.32 .75 

March, 1901 4.09 5.04 .95 

Average, five years 4.17 4.95 .77 

This reduction in price to the consumer has been effected, 
partly by increased production, and largely through buying the 
raw material more cheaply than when a large number of separate 
refiners were competing for the product. Large economies were 
also effected by closing inferior plants and enlarging and extend- 
ing superior ones. The American Sugar Eefming Company has 
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bought its raw material at cheap rates, but it has given the public 
the benefit of such purchases, merely retaining as its profit about 
one-third of a cent per pound, which, considering the nature 
of the business, is a reasonable one. It employs more labor and 
pays higher wages than were employed and paid before the or- 
ganization of this industry. 

In the three years preceding the formation of the "Trust," 
twelve sugar refineries failed, throwing thousands of operatives 
out of employment. There is such a thing as unreasonable com- 
petition as well as reasonable competition. The first drives the 
selling price of the article so low as to be incompatible with living 
profits, humane hours, honest wages and good quality. The or- 
ganization of industry is a protest against unreasonable and de- 
structive competition. The nine refineries consolidated into the 
"Trust" had twenty-seven partners; now the "Trust" representing 
these nine refineries has over 11,000 partners in the form of stock- 
holders. Is this consolidation or distribution? 

IV. 

Among the more recent organizations is the "Paper Trust," 
known as the International Paper Company, organized in 1897. 
The contract prices of ordinary newspaper paper for ten years 
covering a period before and after its formation afford interest- 
ing material for study. 

CONTRACT PRICES FOR NEWSPAPER PAPER FOR TEN YEARS. 

Cents, 
Tear. per lb. 

1890 3.61 

1891 3.12 

1892 3.12 

1893 2.90 

1894 2.75 

1895 2.40 

Notwithstanding the advance which, owing to the increased 
demand, has taken place since 1899, prices for paper are far 
below those of ten years ago, and it is safe to say that neither the 
tariff nor trusts have had any appreciable effect upon the price 
of paper. 

The prices above quoted are the lowest contract prices from 
first hands. Jobbing prices are somewhat higher; and, on an 
advancing market, jobbers sometimes advance their prices unduly, 
and lay the blame on "trusts," when the trusts have had nothing 
to do with the advance. 



Cents, 
Year. per lb. 

1896 2.35 

1897 2.18 

1898 2.02 

1899 2.00 

1900 2.50 
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The latest and, according to many journalistic utterances, 
the most startling of the trust organizations is "the billion dol- 
lar steel trust." This is a consolidation of trusts in that line; 
and, while we cannot give figures to show its effect upon future 
prices, the following figures for iron and steel in the past fur- 
nish a basis for future comparison which will be interesting. I 
foretell results similar to those indicated by the foregoing illus- 
trations in other lines. 

The fluctuations in iron and steel have been greater than in 
most staples, as is shown by the following statistics, giving the 
prices for "Bessemer pig iron" for a period of ten years : 



Year. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893 .. 

1894 .. 

1895 .. 



Dollars, 

per ton. 
.... 18.85 
.... 15.95 
.... 14.37 
.... 12.87 
.... 11.38 _ 
.... 12.72 | March, 1901 16.50 



Year. 

1896 .. 

1897 ., 

1898 .. 

1899 .. 
1900 



Dollars, 
per ton. 

12.14 

10.13 

10.33 

19.03 

19.49 



That the tariff had nothing to do with the advance in prices 
since 1898 is shown by the following comparison of English and 
American prices for steel rails for each month during 1899, which 
illustrates the influence of supply and demand. 



1899. English. 

January $22.44 

February 23.24 

March 23.04 

April 23.64 

May 24.90 

June 24.90 

July 25.50 

August 30.96 

September 30.36 

October 32.76 

November 32.76 

December 34.02 



American. 

$18.00 
20.50 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
31.33 
32.00 
33.00 
35.00 
35.00 



The steel trust has not abrogated competition; it has simply 
elevated it to a higher plane. There are several plants outside 
of the trust, which are capable of being a David to the Goliath, 
if the Goliath should prove unreasonable. 



VI. 

Let us now consider the fluctuations of prises in staples which 
are not controlled by "trusts," but some of which are supposed te 
be influenced by tariffs. 

The following prices are for "washed Ohio fleece wool," which 
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grade is less subject to variations than most of the other grades, 
and thus furnishes a better basis for comparison : 



Year. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893 .. 

1894 .. 

1895 .. 



Cents, 
per lb. 

.. 33 

.. 33 

.. 30 

.. 29 

.. 23 

• • 17% 



Tear. 

1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898 .. 

1899 .. 

1900 . 



Cents, 
per lb. 
.... 19 
.... 19 
.... 29 
.... 26% 
32Vi 



March, 1901 27 



For several years coffee has been declining in price, owing to 
the fact that the supply has exceeded the demand, as is shown by 
the following statistics : 



AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OP NO. 7 RIO COFFEE. 
Cents, 
Tear. per lb. Tear. 

1890 18.03 1896 

1891 16.40 1897 

1892 14.43 1898 

1893 17.42 1899 

1894 16.41 1900 

1895 15.80 



Cents, 
per lb. 
... 12.15 
... 9.80 
. . . 6.80 
... 6.25 
8.30 



March, 1901 7.35 

When prices declined below the cost of production, production 
decreased, consumption increased, and prices began to advance 
again. Good times and speculation helped the advance along. 

Prices have advanced from the lowest point, but what their 
fluctuations will be depends upon supply and demand. 

In cotton we have the same phenomena that we have in coffee, 
as is illustrated by the following statistics of prices for middling 
cotton, and we have the same cause and effect : 



Tear. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893 .. 

1894 .. 

1895 .. 



Cents, 

per lb. 

,. 11.07 



7.71 
8.56 
6.94 

7.44 



Tear. 
1896 


Cents, 

per lb. 

7.93 


1897 


7.00 


1898 


5.94 


1899 


6.88 


1900 


9.25 


March, 1901 


8.75 



VII. 

Power and machinery brought to bear upon natural resources 
have so increased production, that wider and more frequent fluc- 
tuations in prices are to be looked for in the future than have oc- 
curred in the distant past. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, and one of our most conservative statisticians, recently 
published the result of his investigations into the relative pro- 
ductive power of hand and machine labor. 

A thousand paper bags could formerly be made by hand in 
six hours and thirty minutes ; they are now made in forty minutes 
with the aid of a machine. To rule ten reams of paper on both 
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sides by hand required 4,800 hours; with a ruling machine, the 
work is done in two hours and thirty minutes of one man's time. 
In shelling corn by hand, sixty-six hours and forty minutes would 
be required to shell a quantity which can be handled by a machine 
in thirty-six minutes. A mowing machine cuts seven times as 
much grass per hour as one man can cut with a scythe. These 
examples might be extended indefinitely; but a more forceful il- 
lustration will be found by considering the total horse-power 
applied to machines in this country and calculating how many 
men it would require to do the same work. For such calculations 
the census figures of 1890 must be used. 

One horse-power is equivalent to the power of six men. Thus, 
if the work of 63,481 men in the flour mills of the United States is 
supplemented by the use of 752,365 horse-power, the power is 
equivalent to the work of 4,514,190 additional men. That is, 
it does seventy-two times as much work as the employees. 

The ratio differs radically in different industries. Mr. Wright 
finds that the total horse-power used in the United States in 1890 
was about 6,000,000, equivalent to the work of 36,000,000 men, 
while only 4,476,884 persons were employed, the two kinds of 
power having a ratio of 8 to 1. A force of 36,000,000 men rep- 
resents a population of 180,000,000, so that if the products of the 
manufacturing establishments were all made by hand, it would 
require a population of that size to do it, with none left for agri- 
culture, trade, transportation, mining, forestry, the professions, 
or any other occupations. 

A still more striking illustration is found in our transporta- 
tion system. In 1890 there were over 30,000 locomotives in this 
country It would take 57,940,320 horses to do their work, or 
347,425,920 men. In countries like China, nearly all the work of 
transportation is actually done by man power, and no further 
explanation of the economic difference between America and Asia 
is required. By the use of steam we are evoking aid from the 
heat stored up in our coal beds, equivalent to the working ef- 
ficiency of the population of the whole earth, while the Chinaman 
lets his coal lie underground, packs his load on his back, and does 
his manufacturing largely by hand. 

Mr. Mulhall, the British statistician, calculated in 1895 that 
the use of steam power had increased five-fold in the United 
States in thirty-five years, thus more than trebling the collective 
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working power of the population. He also remarks that the 
working energy of one American is more than double that of one 
European. Thus the civilized world, with the United States lead- 
ing, is yearly doing an increasing amount of useful work, while 
Asia does no more than it did a thousand years ago. This fact 
alone will explain the demand for the "open door," and the grow- 
ing world-domination of the machine-using nations. 

Steam is our Genie of the Lamp, electricity our Slave of the 
Bing, and machinery an additional slave, which the imagination of 
the Arabian romancist did not picture. In former times the men 
who possessed a thousand human slaves, and grew rich upon their 
labor, were but few; to-day the men who own the power of a 
thousand horses, embodied in mechanical slaves which speak all 
languages and serve all masters with equal fidelity, are almost too 
numerous for enumeration. The inventors of the United States 
have created these slaves, and we are selling them to other nations 
at a rate which must soon impair the advantage we have here- 
tofore enjoyed, and level up and level down labor the world over. 

This is the ground-swell of cause which the statesmen of the 
world have to adjust to effect. The captains of industry, who 
have been in contact with and have comprehended and grasped 
these controlling forces in this evolution of industry, have profited 
pecuniarily from it; but all they have got out of it is a living, 
somewhat more luxurious, perhaps, than that of the average citi- 
zen, but any surplus which they have not left to hospitals, 
churches and education has, in most eases, enervated and cursed 
their children. Many of them appreciate this, and we will have 
more Harvards and Yales and Cornells, and Johns Hopkins and 
Stanfords and Vanderbilts and Rockefellers and Carnegies and 
Morgans in the future. 

The talk about an Emperor in this country, which the distin- 
guished President of one of our great universities recently in- 
dulged in, may be dismissed as a passing thought in a Lenten 
sermon. 

The organization of industry has taken place so suddenly that 
the public has been startled, as a good horse will shy at an um- 
brella when it is opened suddenly in his face ; but let the horse 
smell the umbrella and see that it is not dangerous and his alarm 
will subside. Thus will it be with the feeling of the public 
toward trusts. Their evil will be eliminated, their good will be 
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developed, their usefulness to mankind demonstrated, and the 
bogy which the rivalries of sensational journalism and partisan 
polities have conjured up will fade into thin air. 

The facts and the views herein stated are presented as an an- 
tidote to those of the alarmists, but with a full appreciation of 
the tides and currents of public sentiment, which affect the in- 
dustries and welfare of our country. These are indicated in the 
following quotation from the circular of a conservative banking 
house in relation to the new steel trust : 

"It will be cited in Congressional and Legislative halls as full of 
danger to American institutions through such unprecedented concen- 
tration of power in individual hands. It will revive the advocacy of 
Government ownership of railway lines and of more stringent "anti- 
trust" legislation, and it cannot be denied that it brings up a very 
grave question before the American people as to the extent to which 
the laws of the land shall permit or support such tremendous cen- 
tralization of power in the industrial world. We might add, also, 
that it is likely to occasion at the next session of Congress a very 
active movement for the abolition of duties on all products made by 
this consolidated company, and if the tariff is once brought up as a 
subject of serious discussion and amendment there is no telling 
where it will end. "We all know that the agitation of tariff .revision 
is detrimental to general business; for, while it is in progress, both 
importers and manufacturers restrict their operations until they know 
to a certainty what the result of the tinkering is to be. Of course, 
these facts are not going to affect the immediate market for the 
shares, but they must enter into the minds of the big holders and 
lead them, as the occasion offers, to part with their holdings to the 
general public, as far as the general public will be disposed to buy." 

If any legislation in regard to "trusts" is necessary, it is in 
the direction of publicity and reports, for the protection of invest- 
ors. The practice of over-capitalization, or stock watering, is con- 
sidered by many persons a great evil, but it is an injury rather to 
those who practice it than to the general public. Eeal values are 
reflected in the market prices of securities. Bay State Gas is 
quoted at $1 per share, with a par value of one hundred dollars, 
while Standard Oil is quoted above $800. Capitalization is 
usually based upon earning power, and in this "good will" is often 
a factor. A newspaper with a plant worth $50,000 may earn $100,- 
000, net, per year. If a company was organized on this, what 
should its capital be? A railroad is projected, which, when built 
and with a large traffic developed, can pay dividends upon a capi- 
tal which would seem very large in its inception, and yet carry 
for the public at low prices. Unless its projectors had had a 
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prospect of a profit the railway would not have been built. So far 
as the interest of investors is concerned, they should have informa- 
tion, and they can then use their own judgment. There are 
frauds in all kinds of merchandise, and the doctrine of caveat 
emptor is of universal application. 

Mr. Carnegie has said that a successful business was like a 
three-legged stool, standing on labor, capital and brains; or 
brains, labor and capital; or capital, brains and labor — that 
neither is first and all are inter-dependent. The United States 
is fortunate in having such a citizen as Andrew Carnegie and 
millions of others who, with opportunity, like him, are capable of 
"rising on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things" ; 
there can be no dissent from Mr. Carnegie's kaleidoscopic con- 
ception. The combination of any two elements in the trinity 
can be pulled down by the dissent of the third. Each, therefore, 
must recognize the usefulness of the other and its share in the 
enormous benefits which Providence has conferred upon the 
human race in placing such resources of nature and such slaves as 
steam, electricity and machinery at their disposal to develop them. 

F. B. Thtjeber. 



VI. 

UNINTELLIGENT COMPETITION A LARGE FACTOE 

IN MAKING INDUSTRIAL CONSOLIDATION 

A NECESSITY. 

The Dolief is quite general, in certain directions, that all com- 
binations and consolidations are organized to stamp out compe- 
tition and advance prices unduly. Without doubt, many consoli- 
dations have been organized with that end in view ; but there are 
many others which have been organized to correct abuses which, 
on account of ignorance and lack of intelligence, have become 
fastened upon many lines of industry and which threatened their 
destruction. The fact is not lost sight of that the promoter has 
been one of the largest influences in the work of consolidation, 
but ignorant, unequal, even dishonest competition in business has 
brought many industries to such a condition that manufacturers 
were willing to listen to the plans of the promoter, or to any 
schemes which gave promise of even partial relief. 

Usually one of the first things done by a consolidation is to 
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revise its price lists. Then there goes up a great hue and cry 
about trusts, monopolies, squeezing the public, etc., by advancing 
prices, as though it were a crime to be unwilling to sell goods at 
a loss or without a profit. After a consolidation has been brought 
about, manufacturers have the opportunity to compare notes and 
see how buyers have worked one manufacturer against another, 
until certain classes of goods have been sold for much less than 
they cost. These low prices have been largely made by igno- 
rant manufacturers, who did not know what they were doing; 
manufacturers who conducted their business by the rule of 
thumb ; men who had not the capacity even to appreciate system, 
to say nothing of originating it. When consolidations are 
effected, that kind of ability usually goes to the rear, and the 
more intelligent men take control, men who know more nearly 
what it costs to manufacture goods. And yet, the buyer and 
the public expect the manufacturer to continue in force the 
prices made by the ignoramus who has been superseded ; and 
manufacturers are expected to sell at a loss, or without a profit, 
simply because ignorant, cutthroat competition forced them to 
do so when they were powerless to prevent it. 

The consolidation of industrials has made it possible to ascer- 
tain how business has been conducted by competing firms, and 
the methods, or lack of methods, of some have been a revelation. 

It has been my pleasure to form the acquaintance of the man- 
agers of no less than six consolidations in different industries, 
and the experience of one is the experience of all. In some of 
the companies consolidated, they had never known the cost of 
manufacturing their goods; there had never been an intelligent 
attempt to learn the cost. The principle on which they appear 
to have acted was this : If one manufacturer quoted for an 
article a dollar, they knew they could make it for less than he 
could, and so quoted ninety cents. There was an absolute lack 
of system in everything, save in one particular — their system of 
price cutting without regard to cost was perfect. 

Another fact has been discovered in every one of the six con- 
solidations referred to: the firms or corporations consolidated 
were successful, prior to the consolidation, just in proportion as 
they adhered to a fixed standard for their goods, giving to their 
trade exactly what they agreed to give. In other words, the 
firms which made the best goods had the most satisfactory trade, 
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paid their help the highest wages, and made the most money; 
and those who made the poorest goods paid their help the lowest 
wages, and made the least money. 

It may be asked, why do not firms which conduct their busi- 
ness on this basis fail ? and the reply is, they do. This country is 
strewn with the wrecks of such firms, which fail time and again, 
compromise with their creditors and go on again, to continue 
their unequal and ignorant competition. One of the hardest 
problems honest business men have to face is to try to do busi- 
ness in competition with others who own their goods through fail- 
ure, and compromise at anywhere from ten to fifty cents on the 
dollar. The ruinous feature of this kind of competition is that 
other manufacturers and merchants who do know their costs 
are in a degree forced to travel at the same pace. A manu- 
facturer cannot hope to sell for a dollar what a competitor will 
sell for ninety cents, not even though the article in question 
costs, under the most favorable conditions, a dollar and ten cents 
to produce it. 

The criticism is often made that in these consolidations the 
more successful companies are obliged to carry the weaker and 
poorer ones, and that is in a sense true; but it is not a new con- 
dition. The weaker companies have always been a drag on the 
successful ones. They have been the ones who determined the 
scale in the matter of price, the only difference now being that 
their power for doing harm for the time being has been some- 
what abridged, and in time, with new men in the management 
of such firms, using new methods, they may be brought near to 
the standard of efficiency maintained by the more successful firms. 

If consolidated management raises prices, it also results in 
raising, establishing and maintaining standards for weight and 
quality — the standards adopted by the consolidations being a 
yard with thirty-six inches, a pound with sixteen ounces, and a 
quality which is recognized as the best in the market. As a rule, 
the consolidation gives to the trade a better article than most of 
the same manufacturers previously furnished. I firmly believe 
that, as a general proposition, business under the consolidation is 
conducted more honestly, and that the buyer gets more nearly 
what he buys and pays for than he did when the firms whieh 
make up the consolidation were conducting their business as pri- 
vate organizations. The reason f«r this is not hard to find. The 
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pecuniary benefits which formerly accrued to the individual man- 
ufacturer, from giving short count, short weights and low-grade 
goods, would not now accrue to the men in the active management. 
Their interests are relatively much smaller than formerly; and 
human nature is such that while a man may be tricky in his busi- 
ness when that will work to his personal advantage, he will not 
resort to the same methods if the benefit is to go to some one else. 

Competition is industrial war. Ignorant, unrestricted com- 
petition, carried to its logical conclusion, means death to some of 
the combatants and injury for all. Even the victor does not soon 
recover from the wounds received in the conflict. 

We have had in this country great natural resources to de- 
velop. We have been for years throwing away more than would 
to-day be looked upon in the older countries, and in some lines of 
business in our own country, as a handsome margin of profit. In 
manufacturing industries, one invention has followed another in 
rapid succession, and the margin of profit has been such that it 
has not been deemed necessary to know exactly what the costs of 
production actually were. 

It has become a commonplace to say that "the wastes of one 
decade are the profits of the next." In many lines of industry 
that statement is well inside the truth ; but we are approaching a 
time, if it has not already been reached in some industries, where 
it would seem as though the cost of production could not be 
materially reduced by the saving of wastes, or by the invention 
of improved machinery — the cost of running the machine in 
some industries being such a small fraction of the total cost that, 
even though the machine were run for nothing, the cost would 
not be greatly reduced. 

In the thought of the public, these large aggregations of cap- 
ital are monopolies, but this is an erroneous impression; for 
there is practically no such thing as monopoly in any of these 
industrial consolidations. Monopoly presupposes control of the 
market so that the price of a commodity may be arbitrarily fixed ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that condition rarely exists. Compe- 
tition may not be so sharp in some industries as in others, so that 
by comparison it may seem not to exist; but it is almost never 
absent as a controlling factor. 

It does not follow that competition is keenest where there are 
the largest number of competitors. In fact, the reverse is more 
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often true than otherwise, for competition among a great many 
small firms means primitive ways of doing, and the pace is ordi- 
narily slow. But with large corporations, few in number, and 
with abundant means to avail themselves of every new invention, 
with modern, up-to-date methods of doing business, competition 
is being reduced to a science, and when it has worked itself out 
the consumer will get better goods for less money than under 
present ignorant, competitive conditions. All the expense in- 
curred in doing business by primitive methods, all the cost con- 
nected with doing business at a disadvantage by reason of not 
being so located or equipped as to be able to take advantage of 
every geographical and economic condition, all the failures which 
result from ignorance, dishonesty, incompetence are, in the last 
analysis, paid for by the people. 

A great many laws have been enacted to control, or, at least, 
to partially regulate these large corporations. The large corpo- 
ration is here to stay. The business of the world is to be eon- 
ducted on a large scale, and goods must be produced at low cost. 
Andrew Carnegie was right when he said : "It is not necessary 
to legislate against corporations. If they are organized on eco- 
nomic principles they do not need to be controlled by legislation. 
If they are not so organized, the economic laws which govern 
trade and commerce and which work as unerringly as the law of 
gravitation will take care of them." Never was a larger 
economic truth more tersely put. 

There is only one way in which a consolidation can for any 
length of time be successful, and no new principle is called into 
being to bring success. It is the same principle whether it be a 
consolidation of corporations, a single firm, a man or a boy. 
They must each render exceptional service, if they would suc- 
ceed. The consolidation must share the profit with the con- 
sumer by lowering the price. If it does not, it will fail. 

The father and mother of the Trade family are Supply and 
Demand. Their first-born (and he is the legitimate offspring 
of these parents) is Competition. This child being more often 
than otherwise untrained and ignorant, frequently works untold 
hardship on the Trade family. Although great harm is done by 
this untrained and ignorant member of the family, it does not 
follow that the child should be strangled and put out of the way, 
«iny more than an untrained and ignorant child in a human fam- 
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ily should be so dealt with; but he should be restrained, edu- 
cated, trained and directed, in order that he may be made com- 
petent to do his full share of work in the economic household. 
His is most important work. The progress of the world in every- 
thing has been by keen competition, in schools as well as in in- 
dustries. Men need the stimulus of competition to do their best. 
To it we owe our development. It is the fuel which feeds the fire 
of ambition, and up to a certain point it is a good thing (if the 
competition is intelligent rather than ignorant), but, like almost 
any other good thing, it can be abused. 

There must always be competition. To stamp it out, were 
such a thing possible, would mean stagnation and death. It 
would mean that there was to be no further progress; and it is 
no compliment to the intelligence of the business men who have 
done so much for the progress of the world to suggest even that 
they are so short-sighted as to believe that that programme could 
be carried out. 

If there were no prizes to be obtained, men would cease to 
put forth the effort which makes for progress and growth. If 
there were no larger prizes ahead of a young man than simply a 
day laborer's wages, the likelihood is that a good many would not 
put forth the effort necessary to become anything more than a 
day laborer; but because there are prizes to be gained by com- 
petition, men are willing to become practically slaves to their 
business or profession, and in gaining those prizes for themselves 
they make large contributions to the sum of human progress and 
happiness. We need competition if we would grow, but it ought 
to be honest and intelligent competition, and that is not what 
is being had under conditions which prevail in many lines of in- 
dustry at the present time. 

Some months after the consolidation of one of the leading in- 
dustries in this country, in conversation with the gentleman who 
was at the head of the Cost Department of one of the firms which 
had been consolidated (and it was the leader in that line of in- 
dustry), I learned that an order had recently been sent for esti- 
mate to his old company, and that they had figured on the 
order and lost it, prior to the consolidation. They had 
known there would be close competition, and they had gone over 
their cost figures very carefully, putting the price on the lowest 
possible basis; but when the bids had been opened, other bidders' 
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prices were so far below theirs that they were made to appear 
foolish. They had reviewed their figures, and could not under- 
stand how the party to whom the award had been made could sell 
the goods without loss at the price at which the contract had been 
awarded. When the companies ' were consolidated, the manage- 
ment had taken the order from the branch which had secured the 
contract, and had sent it for execution to this branch whose fig- 
ures were so much higher, thereby acknowledging that their facil- 
ities for doing the work were better than those of the company 
which had been awarded the contract. A letter was written to the 
company which had secured the order asking that they furnish 
the data on which they had based their figures. To this letter 
they made an evasive reply. Another letter was written, and 
again came back a letter equally evasive. The matter was then 
taken up through the Manager's Office, and this brought forth 
a letter which said they had no detail of the figures of their 
estimate to submit; they had done work something like this, and 
felt sure they could do this at the price they had submitted, and 
that was all the information that could be obtained. The order 
was filled at a very considerable loss. 

Now for the application. The company to which the order 
was sent for execution had not failed to pay a dividend but once 
in over thirty years. The company which secured the contract 
at the low price had not paid a dividend for seven years, and 
under existing conditions and management was not likely to pay 
one for seven years more. 

A successful firm is not produced by chance, but by intelli- 
gence persistently applied; and this successful firm had made its 
dividends fully as much by orders which it had not accepted as 
by orders it had accepted. They knew where profit ended and 
where loss began; and when it became a question of paying a cus- 
tomer to do his business, they had let the other manufacturer 
have that privilege. 

The competition hardest to meet is not usually that of suc- 
cessful firms, who know what they are doing, but of firms whose 
business creed appears to be summed up in the lines : 

"So on I go not knowing, 
'Tis blessed not to know." 

These are the firms which fail, and whose competition often 
causes others to fail ; and the cause of their failure is largely the 
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result of ignorance of the cost of production to the manufac- 
turer or the cost of doing business to the merchant. For such 
ignorance, indeed, they are, in many cases, not entirely to blame. 

Men. rarely go into business directly from the ranks of 
industry. The offshoots from the established houses are usually 
heads of departments, office men, superintendents and foremen, 
and I suppose it is well inside the truth to say that nine out of 
every ten such employees, kept in ignorance of the true con- 
dition of business, believe their employers to be making profits 
very greatly in excess of the amounts actually made. 

The great majority of business men endeavor to keep the de- 
tails of their business to themselves. They want to have as few 
as possible of the men connected with their business know the 
cost of their goods and what profits they are making. The result 
is that many of these men have no knowledge of the costs of pro- 
duction to a manufacturer, and are wholly lacking in a knowledge 
of what it costs to do business as a merchant. 

The point I would make is this : Is it wise to let such men 
think that the costs of doing business as a merchant are simply 
store rent and clerk hire, and the costs of manufacturing are 
simply those larger items, like labor, rent, heat, power, etc., which 
stand out prominently, leaving out of their thought the services 
of the proprietor, and that multitude of other costs, many of the 
items small in themselves, but in the aggregate the mighty factor 
which decides whether the balance is to be on the right or wrong 
side of the profit and loss account; to let them go on guessing 
that the profits of the business are two or three times what they 
actually are; to keep them in ignorance of the true condition of 
the business, which, if known to them, would in thousands of 
cases remove from them the temptation to start in business for 
themselves, and thus prevent a large part of the competition that 
kills ? Such men are not entirely to blame that they have not the 
capacity to carry a "Message to Garcia." They have never had 
an opportunity to do work that would fit them for such service, 
and their employer often could not carry a "Message to Garcia" 
either. Would it not be wiser to adopt the other course, to train 
and educate a man so that he may become more valuable to the 
firm? A man cannot grow and use good judgment in business 
matters, if a knowledge of the facts, which is the basis for judg- 
ment, is withheld. Men do not expect growth in anything else 
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where the means of growth are cut off. Why should they in busi- 
ness? Then, if the man grows, pay him for this increased 
efficiency, of which the firm gets the benefit; and when that is 
done, if such a man does go into business on his own account, he 
will be an intelligent, rather than an ignorant, competitor. 

Statistics are often quoted which show that only a very small 
percentage of the men who embark in business on their own 
account succeed — those who have given the matter careful 
thought say from three per cent, to five per cent. Whether that 
be correct or not, I do not pretend to say ; but this we do know, a 
large percentage do not succeed. 

There is a reason for this enormous commercial death rate; 
and, in my opinion, one of the chief causes is bad accounting, 
and, as a consequence, ignorance of cost of production, as a man- 
ufacturer, and of doing business, as a merchant. 

Many men accounted shrewd, having no knowledge of ac- 
counts themselves, utterly fail to appreciate the real purpose of 
bookkeeping and accounting, and act on the assumption that any 
boy or girl just out of school, who can be hired at the smallest 
salary and who is wholly lacking in business training, is compe- 
tent to do their bookkeeping. That might be true if the only 
function of the bookkeeper were to see that sales were properly 
charged and accounts collected when due. That work is essential 
and must be done correctly, if one would remain solvent; but 
there is another function which is equally important and which 
is too often neglected. Books of account should be so kept that, 
at the end of each period, there could be made up a statement 
of the business in each department in all its detail, giving the de- 
tailed costs connected with the business. It is not enough that 
these costs should go into a few general accounts. They must 
be subdivided so that comparisons can be made from year to year. 
If costs are increasing, the comparisons will reveal the fact; if 
there are leaks, they will be detected and stopped; but that 
work requires brains and business training, and the salary in- 
vestment made in employing a competent accountant will yield 
large returns, giving to the management facts, not guesses, in the 
matter of cost of production. 

The demands of the new century will not admit of guess- 
work. The management of the future must have a definite 
knowledge of the cost of production — not in a vague and general 
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way, but in a concrete and specific way. Success by the rule of 
thumb has gone forever, and in the years to come success will be 
won only through exact and definite knowledge. 

The manufacturer's endeavor is to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, but there are two mighty forces at work all the time to 
reduce the price just a little faster than the manufacturer can 
reduce the cost. These are the buyer and the travelling salesman, 
and they have helped to make consolidations a necessity. 

The manufacturer who is ignorant of cost will usually be 
ignorant of other conditions connected with his business, and 
both he and his salesman will be at the mercy of the unscrupu- 
lous buyer. All buyers are not unscrupulous, and there is some- 
thing to be said in behalf of the salesman. The writer has been 
a salesman for over five and twenty years. He has been in the 
employ of others, and he has for years sold his own goods, so that 
he is not giving hearsay evidence of conditions. 

The travelling salesman's burden is not an easy one to bear. 
Prom Monday morning till Saturday night he hears one story 
from the buyer: "He is not in it, not even a little bit;" "his 
prices are not right;" "we have quotations much more favorable;" 
"so-and-so has agreed to deliver;" "another one will give three 
months' dating;" "at even prices they prefer to give him an or- 
der," and so on. Such statements may be true, and they may not. 

After the consolidation of the company of which I have an 
intimate knowledge, the correspondence which had passed between 
the several companies and buyers from all over the country was 
open for inspection; so also was the correspondence sent in prior 
to the consolidation by travelling men, as to what the other manu- 
facturers were reported to be quoting; and it was a most in- 
structive exhibit. Prices which had never been quoted, and 
special terms which existed only in the fertile brain of the buyer, 
had been met by competing manufacturers. Statements were 
made by buyers as to the volume of their business which were 
wilder than political estimates made on the stump, and which 
had been used as a lever to get quotations and terms to which the 
party making them was not entitled. 

The salesman's position is dependent upon the business which 
he obtains. His orders must be obtained from the buyer, with 
whom he must keep on good terms to obtain orders. In time, he 
often becomes better acquainted, and on terms of eren greater! 
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intimacy, with the buyer than with the house which he repre- 
sents. The result is that pretty much anything the buyer asks 
for he can have. The travelling man will say to his house that 
he cannot retain the trade unless the concessions asked are 
granted; and, as often happens, the manufacturer, being known 
to the buyer only through the salesman, is completely at their 
mercy, and accepts the conditions laid down. 

Add to this the fact that the manufacturer himself does not 
know the cost of his goods ; does not know where profit ends and 
where loss begins; and, of course, the travelling salesman cannot 
know under those conditions. He more often than otherwise only 
knows the selling price which has been given him, and, no matter 
what that price may be, his assumption is that it involves a large 
profit. And when a salesman goes out on the road, even with 
a schedule of the lowest prices, usually his final instructions from 
a man who does not know his cost is to "get the orders, and, if it 
is necessary to cut those prices, to cut them," and with such 
instructions the prices are cut. 

There are many large firms and corporations to-day con- 
ducting their business by the old rule of thumb, and that will 
one day produce their downfall. Not having wrought out an in- 
telligent system of accounting while the business was being de- 
veloped, they now find themselves handicapped by a lack of sys- 
tem and a lack of knowledge of cost, which, with the small 
margin of profits which must rule for the future, is so essential 
if a manufacturer would succeed. Worse still, they are handi- 
capped by a force of men in their several departments who, never 
having given much thought to such detail, utterly fail to appre- 
ciate its importance, many of them being now past the time of 
life when they are willing to learn new ways. 

Almost every corporation, firm and educational institution 
has connected with it a certain proportion of men who act as 
brakes on the wheels of progress. Being too old to take up new 
methods, they set themselves squarely across the path of prog- 
ress, and not only refuse to advance themselves, but make it next 
to impossible for others to make headway — their argument being 
that this is the way in which work has been done ; these are the 
methods we have followed for years ; they have been good enough 
in the past, they ought to be good enough now. 

Many of these men have been connected with the business for 
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a lifetime; and, in their thought, years of inefficient service ought 
to count as an equivalent for efficiency. They have been engaged 
in the industry so long that they labor under the impression that 
they know all that there is to be known; and their very conceit 
closes up the avenue through which light could and would come 
to make them more efficient, if they would but let it. 

Again, there is another class of men who are and have been 
for years agents, superintendents and foremen, who were never 
fitted, either by natural endowment or acquired ability, to fill 
such positions. They would never have been selected for their 
present posts, but in the early days of the business they drifted 
into their places, and they have drifted ever since. 

Consolidations are, for the most part, made up of firms which 
have grown up from very small beginnings. Twenty-five years 
ago it was exceptional for factories to begin with any consider- 
able working force. They usually started small, and, from time 
to time, as the business increased, added to their plant. Now 
that has been all changed; and a plant is created in three or six 
months which starts fully equipped and capable of turning out a 
product as large as that of firms that have been working to build 
up a trade for a score of years. 

The agents, superintendents, foremen for such new plants, 
usually being drawn from other going concerns, are selected be- 
cause of their fitness. 

The old method was very different. For example: In an 
office a young man was hired as bookkeeper, and he did pretty 
much all the office work that was not done by the proprietor. In 
time, as business grew, another clerk was hired. In the course of 
years the office staff had grown till there were a dozen clerks, 
and the man who chanced to be the first had been promoted at 
different times until he came to be the agent or superintendent. 
But he had stopped growing long ago, and simply held a posi- 
tion which he never filled. His being there, however, had pre- 
vented some one else from filling it who could, and who, had he 
been given the opportunity, would have rendered a larger service. 
Had the inefficient man been set aside and the progressive, ef- 
ficient man put in his place, the business would, perhaps, have 
been saved from bankruptcy, and instead of the company dying 
of dry rot, it might be giving employment to hundreds of other 
employees. This illustration applies with equal force to many of 
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the departments connected with almost every manufacturing 

establishment. 

The management of the consolidation is severely criticised 
because it refuses to be handicapped by such men, and in making 
changes it often works hardship to the individual ; but continuing 
an inefficient man in a position which he did not fill wrought 
hardship to the efficient man who was kept out of it, and also 
to hundreds of employees who have been deprived of work which 
the other man's ability would have provided. So that the hard- 
ship is not all on one side. 

Consolidations have closed factories and have thrown many 
faithful and efficient employees out of work. But every failure 
through such inefficiency as has been described has done the 
same thing; and, in many cases, had the consolidation not been 
brought about, failure would have been the next step. 

Then again, owing to antiquated equipment, poor manage- 
ment or economic conditions, it is simply impossible to operate 
some factories except at a loss ; and even though the consolidation 
had not been consummated, many factories which have been 
closed by the consolidation would have been closed by the opera- 
tion of economic law. The final result has simply been antici- 
pated a little, and not a great while either. 

A gentleman who was connected with a line of industry 
which had recently been brought under consolidation said to me 
that the consolidation had discharged three men, and that he 
was now working four times as hard as he did formerly. I sug- 
gested that a man was somewhat better than a machine and more 
was expected of him; but that, if he had in his factory a ma- 
chine from which he could get only 25 per cent, of efficiency he 
would throw it into the junk heap, and if he, as a man, drawing 
a good salary, had been only rendering 25 per cent, of his ef- 
ficiency, he, too, was entitled to a place in the scrap heap. In 
this day and generation, 25 per cent, of efficiency means to step 
out and give some one else a chance, who can and will work at 
higher pressure and render larger service. 

The question is often asked, "What effect will these con- 
solidations have on the wages of the workman?" Many express 
fears that they will operate to his disadvantage. I do not share 
that feeling. I believe they will eventually work to his benefit. 
The fact is abundantly proved that firms managed without sys- 
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tern or intelligence usually pay the lowest wages. There is a 
reason for this, which is not hard to explain. They pay their 
workmen the lowest wages and produce inferior goods, sell their 
goods at cut prices without regard to cost, and in a large degree 
establish the price at which other manufacturers, who pay better 
wages and who make better goods, are forced to sell theirs. 
Their business, having been conducted without system, at the 
close of the year may have shown a loss or, at least, did not show 
such a margin of profit as they expected ; and they could not see 
their way clear to raise the price. That is one of the last things 
a company conducted on the basis suggested considers; for here 
comes in the salesman, who says, "If you do that I cannot hold 
my trade." The cost must be reduced; but how? Then begins 
a species of haphazard figuring on very imperfect and incom- 
plete data. Where can saving be effected? Some costs are 
definitely fixed. Those cannot be changed. Interest, insurance, 
rent, power, heat, light, taxes, etc., must be paid, and at the fixed 
rate. Towering high above all these items of cost stands the 
pay roll. That must be cut down. The cut is made and they 
start out once more to carry on for another season the same 
abominable business methods, and force other manufacturers, 
who want to pay good wages, to cut down the pay of their opera- 
tives in order to compete with them. This ignorance in the man- 
agement reacts with mighty force on the working men and 
women in the factory under present conditions. 

Eeeently a gentleman, when asked if he were going to send 
his boy to college, said that he did not intend to; that his son 
was going into business and did not need it. There was but one 
inference to be drawn from this man's remark, and that was that 
a business man to-day could get along with less brains and a 
poorer equipment than is necessary for a lawyer, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or minister of the gospel. No thinking man would agree 
with that proposition. A man, to succeed in business in the 
new century, must have the best equipment that a broad and 
liberal education can give him, for the great conflict to be fought 
in the opening years of the new century is an industrial one. 

Some men sneer at commercial education. The suggestion 
that business can be taught in a school seems to them foolish- 
ness, their claim being that there is but one school in which 
business can be taught — the School of Experience in the great 
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University of the World, where men are brought into contact with 
actual business conditions. That line of reasoning is not logical 
when applied to other professions. As well say that the teacher, 
minister, physician, lawyer, soldier must be taught in the School 
of Experience. Formerly, the divinity student studied with a 
minister, the medical student with a practicing physician, the 
law student read law in the office of some eminent lawyer, the 
engineer and mechanic were taught in the shop. While fully 
appreciating that kind of practical and personal instruction, men 
recognized its limitations. In each of these professions they felt 
the great lack of scientific training, and out of the consciousness 
of that need there has been evolved "a more excellent way," and 
the Divinity School, Medical School, Law School, Technical 
School, West Point, and Annapolis have come into existence. 

In a large sense it is true that nothing can ever take the place 
of contact with conditions as they actually exist in the world's 
School of Experience; but if the training of the professional 
school fits a person to do his work more intelligently in the pro- 
fessions referred to, is it not a logical conclusion that, in the 
field of business, men can be trained in the fundamental prin- 
ciples which will enable them more intelligently to wrestle with 
the mighty problems which confront the captains of industry at 
the opening of the twentieth century? Institutions of learning 
will in the years to come, through such departments as the Tuck 
School of Commerce at Dartmouth College, train men in the 
principles of business. But the instruction will not be all given 
by professors whose knowledge of business and of business con- 
ditions is gathered from books. There will be brought into this 
work, I believe, men who will contribute of their knowledge 
gained in contact with the world of business, and who will give 
that service as other men give money. Jambs Logan. 



